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Some Aspects of Loyalty 


By CHARLES E. MERRIAM 


Professor Emeritus of Political Science 
University of Chicago 





human life: loyalty to the family, loyalty 

to the neighborhood, loyalty to the group, 
loyalty to the city, the state, and the nation, 
loyalty to the brotherhood of man and the 
fatherhood of God. These loyalties are usually 
in concert, but at times they are in conflict, 
often of the sharpest and most poignant type. 
What happens when the family is called upon 
to surrender a son who is a fugitive from justice? 
What happens when the church and state con- 
flict? Galsworthy, Rebecca West, de Maupas- 
sant, Royce are full of incidents in the area of 
conflicting loyalties. 

A few years ago I undertook a study called 
The Making of Citizens in which a group of us 
examined the ways and means by which politi- 
cal allegiance is produced in some ten countries 
—Germany, France, Switzerland, Austria, 
Hungary, Italy, Russia, England, the United 
States, and in a primitive group, the Duk-Duks. 
I followed this up with a study of Civic Education 
in the United States and with other inquiries. I 
am not speaking now as a member of the 
Loyalty Review Board, but as a long-time stu- 
dent of political loyalty and fidelity. 


(Tissman are many kinds of loyalties in 


Factors Producing Loyalty 


ie. Of all the ways and works of 
preserving local cohesion and allegiance, 
the oldest is hatred of the outsider. The 
stranger was the enemy traditionally, and it is 
easy to inflame this feeling into the wildest 
forms of what technicians call xenophobia. In 
my own day I have seen this method applied to 
the Indians, the British, the Chinese, the Mexi- 
cans, the Huns, the Japanese, the totalitarians. 
But hatred may sometimes be overdone. 


NOTE: This paper was delivered as a luncheon address 
at the annual meeting of the American Society for Public 
Administration at Washington, D. C., March 13, 1948. 
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Hitler once said that the Germans were un- 
fortunately taught to despise the “cowardly 
British” to such an extent that the German 
soldier was overwhelmed when he saw a British 
Tommy sighting down the barrel of a gun at 
him. Never underestimate your enemy is an 
old precept that is still good alike in peace and 
war. 

Greatness. After all, what values make a na- 
tion great? Is it population? No. Is it 
economic productivity? No. Is it military 
power and conquest? No. True greatness 
lies in the freedom of life and spirit. We 
know that the ends of government are security, 
welfare, order, justice, and freedom, but the 
finest flower of these is freedom — political, 
civil, economic liberty. Greece was a small 
state; Palestine was a small state; Rome in the 
beginning was a tiny spot on the map; likewise 
the British Isles and the thirteen colonies which 
came to be the United States. These countries 
were great insofar as they appeared not as con- 
querors but as emancipators, lifting the level of 
human life through philosophy, morality, law, 
and human ideals. 

Custom. Custom is an age-old factor in the 
development of allegiance and loyalty. Cus- 
tom continues to be one of the most powerful 
stabilizing forces in community structure and 
action. The feeling of familiarity with the 
world in which one lives is always a powerful 
factor in any human life plan. What Beardsley 
Rum calls “homefulness” is an immense factor 
in all human relations. Variety, of course, is as 
important as uniformity in the total picture, but 
uniformity is as important as variation from 
uniformity. 

You may recall the case of the communist 
uprising in the early days of the German Re- 
public. The insurgents were being pursued 
by the police. They came to a plot of grass 
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which bore the sign, “Keep Off.” In con- 
formity with custom the revolutionaries ran 
around instead of going over the plot and were 
thus captured. The more modern communists 
would no doubt overcome this difficulty by 
calling the green grass and the sign “bourgeois” 
and trampling the grass down joyously. Com- 
munism has its own customs, of course, which 
must not be trampled upon; even musicians 
cannot with impunity hum a bourgeois tune, 
however creative the impulse of the artist may 
be. Well, of course, Plato in his Republic said 
that in his ideal state new tunes or dances and 
rhythms must be ruthlessly repressed. But I 
always had my doubts. 

The Terror. Force and fear also play a role 
in bringing about submission and a brutalized 
form of consent. The role of terror is as old 
as man and constantly recurs in new forms; it is 
wholesale now instead of retail, with help from 
modern science in new forms of cruelty, with 
new and more sadistic ways of breaking the 
spirit of man down to a pulp of nonresistance. 
Yet the lash, the prison, the gallows tend to 
decline in importance even at the moment 
when their power seems to loom largest. They 
cannot be counted upon to preserve loyalty 
on the part of citizens. 

Democratic Loyalty. Loyalty in an authori- 
tarian state is one thing; loyalty in a democratic 
state is another. In the one case life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness must come from 
above; in the other from the grass roots below. 
Authoritarian loyalty may be built on fear, on 
violence, on custom, on the selfish interest of the 
few, on symbolism and tradition. In our time 
we know that the basis of all just powers of 
government is found in the consent of the 
governed. We know that the dignity of man, 
the expansion of the human personality, lie 
at the center of the common good. We know 
that men are equal in their claim to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. We know that 
human rights and human justice are the founda- 
tion of national strength. 

We know further that these legal rights and 
civil rights are broad in nature and have im- 
portant implications. We know that the loyalty 
of citizens is increased and intensified in pro- 
portion as they feel that these rights are secure, 
that they are spelled out in the daily lives of 
men and women. Fidelity to the common 
good and the common cause is increased with 


confidence in the protection of the human per- 
sonality and in the promotion of the interest 
of the individual and the fulfillment of his possi- 
bilities. We now know that men are attached 
to the common good in proportion as they feel 
they attain justice and welfare. Employment, 
fair pay, housing, education, health, cultural 
advantages, a floor under the feet of the weaker, 
and a feeling that men are receiving a fair share 
of the advancing gains of civilization are funda- 
mental in loyalty. 

The dynamic, democratic political state can- 
not remain neutral or on the defensive, but must 
pursue a vigorous offensive in advancing toward 
attainable goals of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. Loyalty does not flourish on 
neglect, injustice, inequality. This is the diet 
on which discontent and revolution feed. 

Further, we cannot build true allegiance by 
means which destroy the very basis of these 
lofty aims. The democratic system implies the 
right to criticize, to oppose by many ways and 
means short of disintegrating the common bonds 
and good of the society. Of course democracy 
is not anarchy. There must always be ways 
and means by which a community may protect 
itself from destruction. Majority rule, not 
minority rule, is the principle underlying the 
system of the consent of the governed. But 
if the majority abuses its rule over the minority, 
then the spell is broken and the organization of 
consent must begin all over again. 

It is vitally important to recall again and 
again the indispensable importance of loyalty 
to loyalty, of loyalty to the principles and pur- 
poses of loyalty. The means of producing loyalty 
must not be such as to destroy the very ends for 
which loyalty exists. Otherwise what looks 
like the granite of irresistible authority may turn 
out to be putty and crumble in the hour of 
crisis. 

Propaganda. The role of what we now call 
propaganda in making and unmaking allegiance 
is well known. I was a propagandist myself 
in World War I. We have learned that what 
is needed in many instances is not wooden in- 
doctrination with a particular ideology. Civic 
educators will profit by attention to the work 
on the boundaries of physical and mental con- 
stitution and related types of social and political 
behavior. I once suggesed the value of a psy- 
chiatrist on any city board of education. This 
suggestion was not seriously received, but not 
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because it was not sound. It is of incalculable 
importance to the next generation that citizens 
should emerge into civic responsibility with a 
minimum of physiological defects, mental twist- 
ings, and unbalanced personalities. We can 
reason with, the judgment of balanced types, 
but from the insecure are recruited the dema- 
gogues, fanatics, and disorganizers for whom 
many of our laws and regulations are made. 
A revolution in training is likely to occur in 
this area, farther reaching in its implications for 
political behavior than a hundred revolutions 
rolled together. 


Larger Loyalties 


N OUR time we have the problems of fitting 
local and national loyalty into loyalty to the 
larger world, to the global organization of man- 
kind. These loyalties rightly understood do 
not in fact conflict, or need not conflict, for 
they are complementary. They are essential 
one to the other and should be cooperative in 
spirit and pattern of action. Nationalism and 
sovereignty rightly understood are readily 
wrought into a working scheme of governance. 
Only those who do not understand the true 
meaning of these terms can find them incom- 
patible with the larger organization of the 
world. In fact it is only within this broader 
framework that sovereignty and nationalism can 
continue. What practical use, for example, 
have sovereignty and nationalism in Belgium 
or Switzerland unless supported by a larger 
jural order. If what I am saying seems over- 
optimistic to some, I suggest the reading of the 
Bible and the reports of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 
Pessimism 
HERE are those who in their confusion or 
from the faintness of their hearts conclude 
that the age of loyalty is dead. They find that 
the competing forces of modern life are too 
powerful and eccentric to bring together. Even 
Rebecca West loses the way at the end of her 
splendid volume on The Meaning of Treason in 
inclination to this view. Others are driven by 
gloomy forms of pessimism inherited from 
Schopenhauer, Nietzche, and Spengler to the 
most dismal forms of despair. Pessimism and 
violence are often happy companions. 
We reach higher forms of human loyalty as 
we come more nearly to the realization of our 


ideals of liberty, justice, welfare, and the banish- 
ment of fear and want. When was there ever 
more tenacious loyalty than that displayed in 
the recent resistance movement in France and 
elsewhere? Dr. Maritain told me once on his 
return from France that he was startled not 
merely by the number of his friends whose finger 
nails had been pulled out, but by those who told 
him that their greatest fear was not alone of the 
torture inflicted upon them, but the dread that 
under the influence of torture they might be- 
tray their friends and their country. These 
sacrifices for the common good can be dupli- 
cated a thousandfold in many scenes of action 
in many lands. 

In spite of the fashionable prattle about the 
decadence of modern culture and love of liberty, 
the freedom-loving peoples of the world have 
twice within a generation, in the face of the 
faithless doubters, rallied their far-flung and 
loosely united forces to beat back aggression. 
Twice these peoples have transformed the in- 
dustry of peace into the industry of war. Twice 
they have organized their so-called amateur 
armies for the utter destruction of professional 
militarists. They have given form and sub- 
stance to the spirit of liberty and loyalty which 
animated their action. 


- Public Servants—A Constructive Program 


fide reference to public servants, federal, 
state, and local alike, I submit that a con- 
structive program for the promotion of loyalty 
would be of very great value. Such a program 
might include among other factors the follow- 
ing: 

1. Closer attention to adequate compensation 
of public employees, to their social security, 
to more satisfactory working and living condi- 
tions, and this without too great a lag behind 
the demands of the day and time. Why should 
public servants be called upon to accept com- 
pensation below the comparable standards of 
the society in which they live? We cannot for- 
get that just treatment is a highly significant 
factor in morale and in loyalty. 

2. Broader opportunities for in-service train- 
ing of a type now found in some of our agencies. 
Such training would enable many public ser- 
vants to broaden and enrich their area of in- 
terest and competence. The basis of modern 
scientific and technological progress which 
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is the key to our civilization is not found in com- 
plete conformity and docility, but in critical 
attitudes leading to invention and advance 
in public as well as in private business. We 
must be on the alert for unorthodox, original, 
creative minds, capable of discovering new re- 
lations and better ways of doing things — in 
peace as well as in war. Working within the 
limits of constitutions and statutes does not mean 
working outside the boundaries of reason, dis- 
covery, creation. Public as well as private 
government looks for challenge as well as con- 
formity; we need invention as well as conven- 
tion. Reorganization and rejuvenation of the 
public service will tend to bring not only effi- 
cient, but proud, service and stouter faith in the 
common cause. 

3. Halting the stream of bitter, smearing 
attacks upon public servants and _ service. 
Bureaucrats, barnacles, taxeaters, loafers — 
these terms constantly applied to public ser- 
vants do not tend to improve the morale of the 
workers or to promote attachment to the govern- 
ment they serve. To say that “‘the best public 
servant is the worst” comes close to the line of 
disloyalty. It does not help efficient govern- 
ment or inspire the devotion of those who serve 
on all levels of government. Indiscriminate 
baiting of public servants stands across the way 
of the finest type of public service and the live- 
liest forms of allegiance to the common good. 
It tends to drive men away from the public 
service, yet without the public service the nation 
cannot live. 


Conclusion 


CIENCE is unlocking incredible treasures of 
attainment, multiplying the hands and the 
handiwork of man a millionfold. As never 


before in history the mind is king and can rule 
what was presumed to be inanimate nature 
for the good of man.. The productivity of our 
day reaches undreamed of levels and approaches 
still more fantastic heights. Meanwhile the 
dignity of man reaches high and higher in the 
scale of recognition and attainment, however low 
the levels may be at times and at points. 

There may or may not be future wars of in- 
credible ferocity and destructiveness. But there 
need not be. There were times when there 
was not enough to go around among men and 
the stronger thrust the weaker back and away 
from the happier hunting grounds. In our 


- day there is abundance for all, if we will only 


use the forces that have been released and are 
ready for application to our needs. It was a 
distinguished scientist who said that the un- 
locking of atomic energies is the greatest act of 
delegation in the history of the human race. 
God delegated to man for the first time, he said, 
the power to control man’s own destiny. 

I conclude by saying that if America can re- 
main loyal to the hopes of men born equal and 
endowed with the rights to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness; if these hopes can be 
spelled out in the daily lives of men and women; 
if we can be loyal to the aspirations of men 
destined to live under governments deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned; if we can clasp hands with the brother- 
hood of man in effective political association — 
then a world of peace and prosperity stretches 
out before us and the rest of the world, a realiza- 
tion of human possibilities of which not even the 
prophets have dared to dream. When justice 
and authority are united in government, then 
the ways and means of loyalty may find expres- 
sion in that full measure of liberty which is the 
end for which loyalty exists. 
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Dean, Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship 
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NYONE recently associated with the fed- 
eral government and, indeed, any sophis- 
ticated visitor in Washington, could not 

fail to be aware of the fact that very poor 
morale is a present characteristic of government 
personnel. It is easy to identify a number of the 
principal immediate causes of this poor morale. 

First in importance of actual impact has been 
the shift from the dimensions and character of 
wartime government to the dimensions and 
character of postwar and peacetime govern- 
ment. During the war, the number of person- 
nel required by the government was of necessity 
enormously increased. Throughout the war 
years it should have been plain to all concerned 
that the end of the war would bring a very great 
reduction in the number of employees required 
by the government. 

One incidental feature of the situation was 
provided by the fact that a very considerable 
number of career employees, because of their 
relative rarity and the importance of their 
familiarity with governmental processes, were 
moved into positions classified well above the 
levels of their normal qualifications; later down- 
grading for many of those persons was to have 
been anticipated, and down-grading and poor 
morale are inevitably associated. 

Another incidental feature of the situation 
was the establishment in many positions of per- 
sons with war-service status whose services 
were so satisfactory as to lead them and their 
superior officers to hope for their continuance in 
favor of displaced career workers. 

Another feature was the establishment of re- 
employment rights for those career workers who 


NOTE: This paper was given at a meeting of the Wash- 
ington, D. C. Chapter of the Society, November 12, 
1947, 


went into the armed services. The turnover 
in many positions was so great as to confuse 
beyond repair many of these rights. In any case, 
however, it is difficult for a former employee 
to return to a position held some years before, 
and the difficulty is enhanced when the inter- 
vening years have been full of diverse experience 
carried on at a sharply different tempo. Even 
in normal circumstances it is a fairly good rule 
of career that no one should ever return to a 
former position; and with war experience as a 
special factor the validity of the rule has been 
underscored for many individuals. Nor can 
it be said that the departments and agencies 
did a good job of helping to integrate these re- 
turned workers into their old organizations. 

Second in importance as a principal immedi- 
ate cause of poor morale is the economy pro- 
gram, which must be regarded on the whole as 
something different from and more than the 
shift from a wartime government to a peacetime 
government. It meant that special pressures 
for reorganization and retrenchment have been 
felt in many areas which before the war had 
come to be regarded as normal and stabilized. 
It meant that the tempo of the shift from war 
government to peace government was accel- 
erated. It meant that uncertainty about the 
future pervaded every part of the government 
as a threat to any and every employee, even 
though the actual retrenchment would con- 
stitute no real action with respect to a great 
body of personnel. 

A third principal immediate cause of poor 
morale was in the dual shift in policy leadership 
involved in the death of President Roosevelt, 
the succession of President Truman, and the 
achievement of dominance in Congress by the 
Republican party. These things both con- 
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tributed to and were consequences of a sub- 
stantial change in political temper in the coun- 
try, and such a change must have consequences 
on administration and on personnel situations 
beyond the willingness of career workers 
normally to recognize them. 

Auxiliary to this dual shift was a shift in Cabi- 
net membership and in the occupancy of heads- 
of-agency posts. This in turn made for changes 
in key personnel around the political heads of 
departments and agencies. Since the validity 
and inevitability of such changes have never 
been sufficiently recognized, some brief discus- 
sion of the point seems to be desirable. The 
group around any public figure in whom great 
responsibility is concentrated needs to be close 
knit in some kind: of extraordinary intimacy 
of mind and purpose that makes placement in 
such a group a highly personal thing. In an 
office where I spent a half-dozen years the young 
women civil servants who occupied secretarial 
posts clearly recognized the peculiarly personal 
nature of their assignments; more than once 
they told me that with the coming of a new 
regime they expected, and would take with 
equanimity, transfers which in all probability 
would entail two-grade demotions. 

Professional personnel are subject to the same 
conditions, but seem to be at once less realistic 
and less philosophical about it. The adjust- 
ment necessities for them are on the whole much 
more difficult, too. I used to speak to some of 
my professional associates about the problem 
they could expect to face later on. Serving 
actually as “‘special advisers,” whether or not 
with such formal titles, I reminded them that 
they were building work habits and attitudes 
that would unfit them for the normal working 
situations they earlier had occupied with satis- 
faction; breathing thin air in their elevated 
positions for long periods would inevitably im- 
pair their professional health when they found 
themselves compelled to remain at a lower alti- 
tude. Since then I have had chances to ob- 
serve some of them suffering from what might be 
called “‘bureaucratic bends,’’ which is the re- 
verse of the ailment sometimes suffered by deep- 
water divers when they emerge suddenly into 
lighter air. Displaced political officers often 
suffer from a similar ailment in even more acute 
form; their symptoms tend to run to prolix 
pronouncements about their successors, to un- 
conscious revelations of their own lack of under- 


standing of the stage on which they had hap- 
pened to perform for a while, to memoirs and 
diaries. Their hyperphasia seems to result from 
an excessive secretion of gall. Their vision is 
also impaired; they seem to see everything 
through heavily ego-tinted glasses. 

In all seriousness, there is a certain limitation 
on effective tenure for civil servants who have 
become especially grouped around a particular 
political officer. It has been recognized often 
by civil servants who have declined appoint- 
ments as under secretary or assistant secretary, 
but not often enough recognized by those who, 
without those titles, come wholly within the 
special circle. These, in turn, affect in rapidly 
diminishing degree the peculiar placement of 
others within an organization. This is to say 
that the group immediately and intimately 
around a high political officer produces an in- 
formal kind of elevation of certain career work- 
ers; because of special congeniality and useful- 
ness these persons are used more or less at a level 
somewhat higher than those they occupy on 
organizational charts. In some cases the ele- 
vation is formal. In all cases of these kinds the 
departure of the group responsible for them en- 
tails a psychological or actual change in status. 
But such consequences are confined to a narrow 
radius, and a great majority of the personnel is 
unaffected. 

A fourth principal cause of poor morale un- 
questionably exists in the lack of background 
characteristic of new heads of departments and 
agencies. Our political system thus far has 
failed to provide any adequate preparation for 
political officers in line for administrative places. 
One consequence of this is that new political offi- 
cers rather frequently create more havoc than 
is at all necessary to the effectuation of desired 
policy shifts. Perhaps men with gubernatorial 
experience should be chosen more often for such 
places. Perhaps very careful selection of espe- 
cially able and politically sensitive men for 
career assistant secretaryships for administra- 
tion would build a better bridge between politi- 
cal officers and the career service. Increasing 
popular respect for civil servants also will make 
for betterment of the situation. 

This problem has a congressional aspect, too. 
Some of the present morale is clearly a product 
of the exercise of direct influence on adminis- 
tration by important individual members of 
Congress and by congressional committees, ag- 
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gravated by efforts of administrative units to in- 
gratiate themselves with the new political pow- 
ers. This entails a specific interference with ad- 
ministration which is not in the long run in the 
interest of Congress as a body or in support of 
true congressional control. Many members of 
Congress have yet to learn the truth, and the 
applicability to Congress, of what Chester 
Barnard has said about executives: ‘“‘Not to 
make decisions that others should make is to 
preserve morale, to develop competence, ‘to fix 
responsibility and to preserve authority.” 

A fifth major cause of poor morale is to be 
found in the attitude of civil servants themselves. 
They have expected too much security. And 
they have been much too subject to panic; 
rumors of any kind of reduction in force spread 
like wildfire and assume dimensions vastly out 
of line with the threat. For every single person 
actually to be dropped, a thousand go to work 
in a daze. 

Three other immediate causes of the present 
morale situation may be identified and are worth 
citing, even though their effects are of decreas- 
ing magnitude. One cause lies in the veterans’ 
preference provisions of the present civil service 
law. This has specific effects on reductions in 
force as well as on recruitments. As would any 
other impairment of a merit system, it lowers 
the civil service in public esteem and in the 
esteem of civil servants. The veterans’ prefer- 
ence in combination with the economy program 
makes, I think, for a clear and sharp deteriora- 
tion in quality of federal personnel. Earlier econ- 
omy programs, such as the one carried on in 1933, 
actually eliminated a good deal of deadwood. The 
present program has sped the departure from 
government of many superior persons. 

Another of these lesser factors (lesser in a 
mathematical sense) has been presented by the 
loyalty test, the arbitrary discharges from the 
State Department, and the enhanced tendency 
in the Congress to persecute individuals in in- 
vestigations and in pressure on administrative 
agencies. While perhaps fewer persons have 
left government consciously or simply on ac- 
count of this factor than on account of any of the 
others, it has been a vague source of general 
disturbance and unhappiness of the most serious 
sort. Civil servants have long found that ap- 
pearance before congressional committees has 
been one of the most trying of the ordeals faced 
in line of duty, and there have been many in- 


stances of extreme discourtesy and abusiveness 
that have made government life fuller of stress 
and uncertainty than citizens —or congress- 
men — realize. This historic condition now 
has been seriously complicated by the readiness 
of such bodies as the Thomas Committee to 
make capital of private activities which in any 
other field of work would be regarded as wholly 
the business of the individual. Investigational 
agencies of the executive branch have added 
their fuel to the fire around the feet of civil 
servants, and the wholly indefensible procedure 
of the State Department has given unease to 
many thousands of devoted employees. It may 
well be that President Truman’s action in this 
field was designed to prevent more drastic ac- 
tion by Congress (I believe that in practice it 
was actually highly protective of the civil serv- 
ice), but it, too, spread alarm. 

The third of the lesser factors has been the 
failure of Congress to increase salaries in top 
grades in about the proportion salaries were in- 
creased in all other grades. Under higher in- 
come tax schedules and increased costs of living, 
real salaries in top governmental brackets are 
substantially lower than they were before the 
war. This has caused an especially heavy with- 
drawal from government of persons possessing 
qualities now needed more than ever before 
for the coordination and management of the 
huge and complex business of government. 

Here, perhaps, we come to the suggestion of 
another vague but pervasive factor contributing 
to poor morale. The dimensions of public 
problems, the difficulty of planning orderly and 
sustained programs because of the unprece- 
dented, worldwide, and emergent nature of 
postwar political problems tend to discourage 
government workers. The necessities of co- 
ordination have so grown as to impair seriously 
the sense of accomplishment. Workers, there- 
fore, become more disposed to seek refuge in 
simpler settings. 

These, then, are some, at least, of the reasons 
for poor morale in the national capital. For 
these and other reasons, any employee of the 
government knows of a good many others who 
voluntarily have left the government. The 
total change in personnel is, of course, greater 
than at any other time in our national history. 
Even the percentage of change is at an all-time 
high. Reduction in number of civilian em- 
ployees from the wartime peak in twenty-three 
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months amounted to 41 per cent of that peak.! 
After World War I in twenty-three months 
there was a reduction of the same sort amount- 
ing to 25 percent. The Jackson administration 
is believed to have established a peacetime peak, 
with a turnover of about 18 per cent, although 
the Jefferson administration made an almost 
equal record. 

It is extremely significant that the present 
turnover has taken place while one party has 
remained in charge of the executive branch. 
It is a change different from that change which 
has been the subject of normal fears; it is not a 
patronage shift, not a result of partisan shift in 
control. It is my rough estimate that consider- 
ably less than 1 per cent of the federal personnel 
would be replaced as a direct consequence of a 
shift from Democratic to Republican control 
of the executive branch. In the large depart- 
ment I know best, not more than four persons 
were directly replaced as a result of the Demo- 
cratic landslide in 1933. Largest turnovers 
occur, therefore, not as a result of shifts in party 
control but as a result of changes in conditions 
and changes in policies, the two factors being 
intermingled. The fact that the Republican 
party has won control of Congress has been, of 


course, part of the present picture, since policies 
have been affected by that development. If a 
Republican President had come into office at 
the same time, the policy shift would have been 
sharper, no doubt, and the retrenchment in 


executive agencies greater. The difference 
would not have been very large in terms of the 
percentage of change already achieved, how- 
ever. It seems possible, therefore, to arrive at 
the general conclusion that while drastic changes 
affecting the executive branch are political 
changes, partisan control is not by itself an over- 
whelming factor. 

There would appear to be no general way 
in which the civil service could be or should be 
protected from most of the devastation that is 
entailed by economy programs or by shifts from 
emergency or war conditions to more normal 
conditions. Similarly, no general protection 
against changes in partisan control can be or 
should be invoked. The bureaucracy is for 
these purposes a simple tool of public policy 


1 The total reduction in force was effected in about 
thirty menths, and then amounted to about 49 per cent 
of the wartime maximum. 


that goes to the very heart of its responsibility, 
and its virtue in taking the impact of change 
reflective of changes in the public scene and in 
public temper should be its great pride. Pres- 
ent arrangements for involuntary separations 
offer some compensation. Perhaps similar 
arrangements are needed to take care of semi- 
voluntary withdrawals which are consequences 
of leadership shifts. Yet some individual in- 
security must be the proudly worn badge of civil 
servants. 

The development of adequate compensatory 
arrangements will have to await the making of 
some needed studies. One of these studies 
would be directed toward revealing the person- 
nel realities. I imagine that it would disclose a 
much greater insecurity among key civil serv- 
ants than among key members of Congress, for 
example, and much greater security of civil 
service rank and file than among congressional 
rank-and-file. In Congress key positions are 
achieved by tenure much more clearly than 
has been true in recent years of key positions 
in the civil service. The result may be that 
Congress, a distinctly political body, is more 
slowly and less accurately responsive to social 
change than the bureauracy, which has been 
thought — erroneously, in a nonpartisan sense, 
I believe — to be a nonpolitical body. 

In any case, we may be confident and happy 
in the fact that departmental civil servant or 
quasi-civil servant leaderships have been re- 
sponsively shifting in efforts to find and carry 
out lines of action suitable to these trying and 
difficult times. If this were not so, the next 
stage of our civil service would be one of greater 
insecurity, not less. What we have been going 
through is a demonstration of the adaptability 
and serviceability of the civil service. What 
remains is the largest body of civil servants ever 
employed by the national government, a body 
of approximately 1,900,000 persons not directly 
or largely suffering from any real personal in- 
security not to be encountered everywhere else. 

Returning to the causes of present poor morale, 
it may be observed that all of them are policy 
matters, and the most important in impact are 
temporary and already historical rather than 
current. Within a few months the government 
will be on a normal recruitment basis, and 
probably 99 per cent of turnover within the 
government will be occasioned by normal 
comings and goings, deaths, retirements, and 
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changes of occupation. I recall that in the early 
1930’s in the Department of Agriculture we were 
recruiting 800 P-1 personnel a year, and an equiv- 
alent proportion of persons in lower CAF grades. 
During that peried there was a generally stable 
personnel situation, and morale was good. 
Throughout the government in 1948 and after 
there will be opportunity for many able persons 
to find rich and satisfying careers in the govern- 
ment and for the vast majority of those now in 
the government to develop their careers and to 
exercise considerable freedom of choice about em- 
ployment within and without the government. 
The veterans’ preference extends to so many 
millions of persons and to persons whose age 
group will gradually remove them from registers 
and from government rolls that its damaging 
effect will diminish from year to year. The 
loyalty tests and witch hunts remain a problem, 
and I am ready to confess that personnel in 
agencies having the power to make arbitrary 
dismissals have especially real and continuing 
cause for concern. I can see no ground for 
any present expectation other than for deteriora- 
tion of personnel in those agencies, and for some 
diffused ill effects throughout the government. 
Yet no responsible citizen can deny that the 
peculiarities of some of the powerful forces at 
work in the world give rise to legitimate con- 
cerns for national security. With some notable 
exceptions, the government as a whole has held 
fairly high ground in the face of much undis- 
criminating and hysterical sentiment in the 
country. Some of the failure has been a failure 
in administration, a failure to develop adminis- 
trative understanding and appropriate ad- 
ministrative processes. This is a failure of civil 
servants and social scientists. The whole field 
of personnel investigations and evaluations, 
for example, has never been sufficiently the 
subject of systematic administrative study. 
Something must be done about it, and at the 
present time the burden must fall principally 
on social scientists outside the government. 
Beyond these things, a principal need is for 
the civil servants themselves to develop a su- 
perior philosophy with which to approach their 
careers in the government. There is need for 
clearer understanding, for example, not merely 
of the fact that politics in its nonpartisan aspects 
has a constant and proper impact on the civil 
service, but that policy and administration are 
inevitably intermingled within executive branch 


processes and that administration is itself a 
political process in the best sense of the phrase. 
Administration is a distinct and special vehicle 
of response to society and of control by society. 
This is the answer to fears of the uninformed 
about bureaucracy. The answer will have to 
be fully written into the understanding of civil 
servants in years ahead. It could not be written 
at all so long as there lingered everywhere the 
old belief that policy and administration are two 
separate things. 

When the answer is fully developed it will in- 
clude more conscious, systematic, and adequate 
provision for bridges between political officers 
and civil servants. Some of the present diffi- 
culty lies in the absence of recognized and 
systematic bridging. The successful drive 
against patronage and the increasingly success- 
ful efforts to professionalize the civil service, 
and particularly to professionalize public ad- 
ministration, cannot stand with security and 
order in a volatile society — and any democracy 
will show substantial increase in volatile char- 
acter for decades ahead — unless there is con- 
scious and systematic provision for a sufficiency 
of policy management in administration. 

This development should have, I think, two 
forms. One would be for a small increase in 
the number of “excepted positions” around high 
policy-making political officers, providing formal 
recognition of and provision for those key per- 
sons who move in and out of key positions along 
with political chiefs. This development will 
need to be carefully safeguarded by numerical 
limitation, avoidance of anything in the way 
of party or senatorial confirmation, and estab- 
lishment of a certain but special civil service 
control. But it is much needed. The second 
development would be first of all in growing 
recognition by civil servants generally and all 
down the line of their diluted but real political — 
although completely nonpartisan — function. 
This development would require improved con- 
gressional and public understanding as well. 
In all cases the political officers would be held 
both publicly and in fact responsible for policy, 
but under these developments the reality of 
their responsibility would be enhanced, and the 
impact of policy changes would be generally 
less devastating for civil servants. 

Civil servants have a special responsibility to 
understand government in complex, democratic 
society. After every policy upheaval they 
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should, with firmness and devotion, be able to 
go on about their business of carrying on their 
very large part of the government. The 
government must go on. It does still live — 
and a million and a half good persons do con- 
tinue to live by and for it. It has been more 
vital, more honest, more democratic, more im- 
portant, and more effective in recent years 
than ever before. Public administrators now 
living and working and grown gray or bald in 
the government will tell you, as they have told 
me, that the last twenty years or so have seen 
develop what now can be recognized as a new 
era in government, with tens of thousands of 


able persons working at the betterment of 
government with equipment and attitudes al- 
most undreamed of a few decades ago. The 
government is today a place richly inviting, in 
spite of all its difficulties, and richly rewarding 
in psychic satisfactions at least, for those who 
keep their heads above the clutter and who 
maintain and develop their understanding de- 
votion to the public interest. The federal 
government will be a still better place for careers 
in the years tocome. The very importance and 


difficulty of public problems today is our great 
Where today is there an equal 


challenge. 
challenge? 





Most of my time was spent in talking or listening rather than writing 
whereas in advance of experience I should have guessed it would be the other 
way about. It was, however, necessary to write for three purposes. The first 
was communication at a distance. . . . The second was to record, and this 
for two reasons. It is common sense in business to record agreements made, 
offers received, and transactions done; also the action agreed at meetings 
and who will be responsible for seeing that it happens. But the business of 
Government Departments is scrutinized by Parliament in a different way 
from that in which the share-holders or the public judge the operations of an 
industrial or commercial firm. In the latter case the net financial outcome 
of all the operations of the undertaking over a period is judged. Parliament 
may scrutinize any single operation conducted by a Government Depart- 
ment and it often does so at a considerable remove in time from the occur- 
rence. Detailed records are necessary to meet the requirements of parlia- 
mentary control. Lastly, writing was used to clarify thought on any matter 
of importance where a situation had to be analysed and proposals for action 
put forward in the light of the analysis. The contents of official files would 
be found to fall almost wholly into these three categories. — Sir Oliver She- 
well Franks, K.C.B., The Experience of a University Teacher in the Civil Service, 
Barnett House Papers No. 29 (London, Oxford University Press, 1947), p. 11. 


Two things struck me about the relation of a Minister to his Department. 
They are at first sight a little incongruous. The first was how limited in 
number, in a large Department like the Ministry of Supply, were the topics 
on which a Minister could keep himself regularly informed and take the 
important decisions. It was not a question of energy or will. All the Minis- 
ters under whom I served worked long hours and worked hard. It was the 
result of the sheer volume of business and the extreme variety of the matters 
it concerned. In consequence while the Minister was responsible for all 
that was done, most things were done without his knowledge. — Jbid., p. 13. 
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\\\ TITHIN a few weeks after the first 
atomic bombs had exploded over 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the Congress 

of the United States, in full realization of the 

tremendous potentialities of the new force, 
addressed itself to the difficult task of creating 
an act of public policy to guide its further 
development. The lucid declaration of policy 
contained in the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 
is the result of months of hearing and considering 
the testimony of scientists, military experts, 
administrators, and men of affairs qualified to 
evaluate the manifold aspects of the nation’s 
atomic energy project. The Special Committee 
on Atomic Energy of the United States Senate 
unanimously reported the draft bill, the Senate 
voted unanimous approval, and an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the members of the House con- 
curred in the expression of policy which follows: 


Research and experimentation in the field of 
nuclear chain reaction have attained the stage at 
which the release of atomic energy on a large scale 
is practical. The significance of the atomic bomb 
for military purposes is evident. The effect of the 
use of atomic energy for civilian purposes upon 
the social, economic, and political structures of to- 
day cannot now be determined. It is a field in 
which unknown factors are involved. Therefore, 
any legislation will necessarily be subject to revi- 
sion from time to time. It is reasonable to antici- 
pate, however, that tapping this new source of en- 
ergy will cause profound changes in our present 
way of life. Accordingly, it is hereby declared to be 
the policy of the people of the United States that, 
subject at all times to the paramount objective of 
assuring the common defense and security, the de- 
velopment and utilization of atomic energy shall, so 
far as practicable, be directed toward improving the 
public welfare, increasing the standard of living, 


strengthening free competition in private enter- 
prise, and promoting world peace. 


More specifically, the Congress set forth the 
following programs to effectuate this general 
policy: 

(1) A program of assisting and fostering private 
research and development to encourage maximum 
scientific progress; 

(2) A program for the control of scientific and 
technical information which will permit the dis- 
semination of such information to encourage sci- 
entific progress, and for the sharing on a reciprocal 
basis of information concerning the practical indus- 
trial application of atomic energy as soon as effec- 
tive and enforceable safeguards against its use for 
destructive purposes can be devised; 

(3) A program of federally conducted research 
and development to assure the Government of ade- 
quate scientific and technical accomplishment; 

(4) A program for Government control of the 
production, ownership, and use of fissionable mate- 
rial to assure the common defense and security and 
to insure the broadest possible exploitation of the 
fields; and 

(5) A program of administration which will be 
consistent with the foregoing policies and with in- 
ternational arrangements made by the United 
States, and which will enabie the Congress to be 
currently informed so as to take further legislative 
action as may hereafter be appropriate. 


Throughout the more than 1,000 pages of 
published testimony given before the Special 
Senate Committee to investigate “problems 
relating to the development, use, and control of 
atomic energy” and before the same committee 
in hearings on the proposed McMahon bill 
(S. 1717), plus additional hearings before the 
Committee on Military Affairs of the House of 
Representatives, there are paraded the well- 
considered thoughts of scores of the country’s 
ablest and best qualified authorities on this new 
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problem. Additional testimony presented off 
the record undoubtedly put the legislators in a 
position to become familiar with even 
more complex and _ deeply _ disturbing 
domestic and international implications of the 
new force with which they were dealing. 
Strong arguments were made to delay legislative 
action until satisfactory international safeguards 
and agreements could be developed. But the 
study of the problem in its entirety convinced 
the Congress of the necessity for the early es- 
tablishment of basic policy which would place 
our peaceful intentions before the world and 
also for getting on with the work necessary to 
realize the great constructive possibilities which 
unhappily were slowly eroding as a result of the 
understandable postwar lack of governmental 
policy for peacetime development. 

Out of the close questioning of witnesses and 
the conscientious weighing of conflicting testi- 
mony, the Congress distilled the principles out 
of which a legislative framework was created 
for the guidance of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. The provisions which bear most di- 
rectly on the organization and administration 
of the country’s atomic energy program are 
indicated below. This article does not attempt 
to present a detailed analysis of the legislative 
history of the statute; rather, it summarizes 
selectively the most important determinations 
bearing on organization and administration. 

1. The provision of a full-time five-man 
civilian commission appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate for an initial term 
of two years at salaries of $15,000 per annum 
for four commissioners and $17,500 for the chair- 
man. Alternatives offered to the Congress in- 
cluded a combination of possibilities — a part 
civilian, part military commission; a part-time 
commission; a mixed commission of part-time 
Cabinet officers and full-time commissioners not 
involved in other governmental pursuits; and a 
commission of nine or more persons selected 
with a view to securing representatives of busi- 
ness, scientific, and other interests. Various 
witnesses expressed concern over the country’s 
ability to persuade men of the necessary stature 
to serve on a full-time policy board, at even the 
highest salary levels ordinarily paid by the 
government, when such service required re- 
nouncing all private interests which might possi- 
bly be in conflict with the public interest in this 
somewhat nebulous field. 


2. The provision of the position of general 
manager appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate at a salary level commen- 
surate with that of the commissioners. No 
serious debate was introduced to challenge the 
need for a manager to carry out commission 
policies. A recommendation to put the new 
agency under a single head was considered; it 
was recognized, however, that complex policy 
issues needed to be considered by a variety of 
minds and backgrounds and the appeal of this 
more “streamlined” conception of administra- 
tion was overruled. To assure a healthy inte- 
gration of policy and administration the Con- 
gress provided the commission with advisory 
powers to the President with respect to the ap- 
pointment or removal of the general manager. 

3. The provision for four statutory divisions 
(research, engineering, production, and mili- 
tary application) within the commission, each 
division to be headed by a director appointed 
by the commission with compensation at the 
rate of $14,000 per annum. The commission was 
also authorized to create other organizational 
units as required. The specification by the 
Congress of part of the internal organization 
of the commission is doubtless a by-product of 
the intensive and extensive acquaintance which 
it developed with the program content of atomic 
energy. The creation of the division of mili- 
tary application is of key importance as a recog- 
nition of the need for technical military partici- 
pation in an agency essential to the military 
defense of the United States. The director of 
the division of military application is required 
to be a member of the armed forces; as a matter 
of practice all members of this division, except 
the secretarial and administrative staff, are 
members of the armed forces. 

4. The provision of a part-time, nine-member 
General Advisory Committee to advise the com- 
mission on scientific and technical matters relat- 
ing to materials, production, research, and 
development, to be appointed from civilian life 
by the President. The provision for the Gen- 
eral Advisory Committee clearly grew out of 
congressional recognition of the commission’s 
need for advice on the immensely complex 
technical and scientific problems of this new 
‘“industry.”” Furthermore, its creation cleared 
the way for the appointment of commissioners 
who, although one or more of them might well 
be persons with scientific background, could act 
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on policy matters as a group from the broadest, 
general perspective. Being assured of inde- 
pendent advice on complex technical matters, 
the commission is not tempted to compart- 
mentalize its judgments or specialize as members 
in one or another phase of the program. The 
independent character of the committee, as- 
sured in part by direct presidential appointment 
of the members; the requirement of holding at 
least four meetings per year; the provision of 
better-than-average governmental compensa- 
tion (although far below fees for comparable 
private consultation) combine to create an es- 
sential facility which provides the commission 
with highly objective advice on the more techni- 
cal problems which are constantly emerging. 

5. The provision of a Military Liaison Com- 
mittee “consisting of representatives of the De- 
partments of War and Navy!, detailed or 
assigned thereto, without additional compensa- 
tion, by the Secretaries of War and Navy in 
such number as they may determine.’ The 
commission is obliged to “advise and consult 
with the Committee on all atomic energy mat- 
ters which the Committee deems to relate to 
military applications” and to keep the commit- 
tee fully informed of all such matters before it. 
The committee is also obliged to keep the com- 
mission fully informed of all atomic energy 
activities of the War and Navy Departments. 
The committee is further empowered to bring 
to the attention of the Secretaries of War and 
Navy any action or proposed action on the part 
of the commission which is deemed adversely 
to affect the discharge of the responsibilities of 
their departments. 

This very broad provision for exchange of 
significant information clearly sets forth the pat- 
tern of working relationships which must be 
maintained between the civilian commission 
and the armed forces. The procedure for car- 
rying disputes arising out of these relationships 
to the Secretaries of War and Navy and through 
them to the President is important. These 
provisions met with the approval of the Secre- 
taries of War and Navy, who testified in favor 
of the McMahon bill in all its essential features. 

6. The provision of a bipartisan congres- 
sional Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
empowered to make studies on its own initative, 


1 Now modified by passage of the National Security 
Act of 1947, 


review legislation, hold hearings, appoint staff 
and consultants, report to the Congress, and 
“keep fully and currently informed with respect 
to the Commission’s activities.” The provision 
of this unusual vehicle of coordination between 
operating policy developed by the commission 
and legislative policy is clearly an outgrowth of 
concern that the ordinary congressional con- 
trols secured through voting appropriations, 
reporting, and similar services were not enough. 
The creation of the joint committee, with its 
broad powers to perform continuously on be- 
half of congressional interests, assured the legis- 
lators that no great hiatus need develop between 
operating policy and congressional policy. 

7. Other major statutory provisions bear 
directly on organization and administration of 
commission activities. 

a. Methods of performing work. The statute 
provides the commission with broad powers to 
administer directly or secure through contracts 
such research, development, and production 
services as it requires. 

b. Advisory boards. The commission has 
broad powers to establish advisory boards on 
any phase of operations, policy, or legislation. 

c. Personnel. The statute provides that offi- 
cers and employees “‘shall be appointed in ac- 
cordance with the civil service laws and their 
compensation fixed in accordance with the Clas- 
sification Act of 1923, as amended, except that 
to the extent the Commission deems such action 
necessary to the discharge of its responsibilities, 
personnel may be employed and their compen- 
sation fixed without regard to such laws.”’ Con- 
gress clearly anticipated that the agency re- 
sponsible for the development of this new field 
would encounter problems of internal manage- 
ment which would require flexibility, originality 
of approach, and freedom from complete con- 
formity to normal governmental personnel 
regulations and practices. 

d. Reports to Congress. Reports to Con- 
gress are of two types — those to be submitted 
semiannually on all aspects of commission op- 
erations and those which are concerned with the 
utilization of atomic energy. In connection 
with the latter Congress has specified that 
“whenever in its opinion any industrial, com- 
mercial, or other nonmilitary use of fissionable 
material or atomic energy has been sufficiently 
developed to be of practical value, the Com- 
mission shall prepare a report to the President 
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stating all the facts with respect to such use, the 
Commission’s estimate of the social, political, 
economic, and international effects of such use 
and the Commission’s recommendations for 
necessary or desirable supplemental legislation.” 

e. Other provisions. Other important statu- 
tory provisions having a bearing on administra- 
tion cover (1) control of information, (2) com- 
pensation for patents, (3) licensing of source 
material, (4) ownership and procurement of 
fissionable and raw materials, and (5) a number 
of other provisions which permit the commission 
to administer its affairs with considerable flexi- 
bility. 

In the light of the complexity and public im- 
portance of atomic energy, Congress recognized 
the need for the orderly amendment of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946. To date no revi- 
sions in the statute have been made. Under a 
rider to the 1948 Independent Offices Act, how- 
ever, the commission was denied authority to 
except some management positions from the 
Classification Act salary ceiling. 


Time Scales and Magnitudes 


IX THE development of atomic energy so many 
great events have been crowded into so short a 
period that it is useful to review briefly the time 
relationships and magnitudes of operations that 
have shaped the nation’s program. The fol- 
lowing highly selective time schedule is a re- 
minder of events having particular importance 
for understanding the organization and adminis- 
tration for atomic energy development and 
control : 

a. June, 1940 — August, 1942, development 
of plans and organization for the production 
of atomic weapons, starting with the National 
Defense Research Committee and culminating 
in the establishment of the Manhattan Engineer 
District. 

b. July 16, 1945, exploding of test bomb at 
Almagordo, New Mexico. 

c. August 6 and August 9, 1945, dropping of 
bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

d. December, 1945 — August 1, 1946, legis- 
lative hearings, ending in the passage of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946. 

e. October 28, 1946, interim appointment of 
five commissioners. 

f. December 30, 1946, interim appointment 
of the general manager. 


g. January 1, 1947, transfer of properties and 
responsibility for administration of the program 
from the Manhattan District of the Army En. 
gineers to the commission. 

h. January 15, 1947, nomination of commis. 
sioners and general manager. 

it. April 9, 1947, confirmation of commission. 
ers and the general manager by the Senate. 

Magnitudes of commission operations which 
indicate something of the size of the organization 
and volume of operations are given in the fol. 
lowing key statistics: 


a. Full-time civilian employees: 
1. Washington AEC staff as of 
Jan. 31, 1948 
2. Field AEC staff as of Jan. 31, 1948. 4,162 
3. Contractor employees as of Dec. 


. Estimated budget obligations for fiscal 
1948 (subject to revision) : 
1. Procurement, production, 
and processing 
2. Research and development 
3. Construction activities 
4. Operation of community 
facilities 
. Operation of field offices 
. Operation of Washington 
office 


$204, 310,467 
76,054,077 
340,982,072 


33,730,139 
23,132,886 


4,577,500 
$682,787,141 


Organization and Internal Functioning 
of the Commission 


spi commission officially took over the or- 
ganization and operation of the war-created 
Manhattan District of the Army Engineers on 
January 1, 1947. Approximately 4,000 civil- 
ians, 235 military officers, and 2,500 enlisted 


men were in the Manhattan District; there 
were an additional 40,000 in the employ of 
contractors. The district had a small liaison 
and control office in Washington. The operat- 
ing headquarters office was located at Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee, with principal centers of 
operation at New York City, Chicago, Rich- 
land, Washington, and Los Alamos, New 
Mexico. Smaller offices were located at Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles, California, Ames, Iowa, 
and Schenectady, New York. The operations 
were fairly highly centralized. Because of the 
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single objective of the district and the almost 
complete secrecy of its operations, a number of 
the management services such as budget, legal, 
and public information were not very well 
developed. The heavy reliance on military 
personnel for the key administrative, technical, 
and supervisory positions depressed, by com- 
parison with civilian governmental organiza- 
tions, the importance of the civilian personnel 
office. 

The first urgent organization and personnel 
jobs of the commission under a much broadened 
and more complex peacetime charter were clear 
cut. They were (a) to transfer all personnel, 
delegations, properties, etc., from the Manhat- 
tan District to the Atomic Energy Commission, 
a transfer that was accomplished without any 
interruptions; (b) to build in Washington 
around the four statutory program divisions 
and the management offices the staff organiza- 
tions necessary to put the commission and the 
general manager in a position to assume ad- 
ministrative direction of the giant enterprise 
which they inherited; (c) to establish the office 
of the general manager and develop effective 
working relationships with the commission and 
the staff; and (d) to recast the operating field 
organization in terms of greater decentraliza- 
tion, broadened functions, and civilian leader- 
ship. 

These tasks were accomplished largely 
(a) through the active cooperation of the key 
military officials of the Manhattan District, 
who continued to assist the commission as 
needed — some through February 1, 1947, 
many until June, 1947, and a very few until 
September, 1947; and (b) through the establish- 
ment of the office of field operations headed by 
the former director of operations, who kept the 
going organization intact while the decen- 
tralized offices were being established and the 
civilian operating managers recruited. 

The Commission. The organization of the 
offices of the five commissioners reflects the fact 
that the commission acts exclusively as a policy 
board. The commission looks primarily to the 
general manager and through him to the rest 
of the organization for any information and 
judgment which they need to discharge their 
policy-making functions. The staff of their 
offices is limited, therefore, to secretarial and 
administrative assistant personnel. 

Until recently, the commissioners, while be- 


a) 


coming fully acquainted with a myriad of com- 
plex policy problems, have been in session al- 
most daily. Regular meetings are now scheduled 
for three days each week for action on current 
business brought to the commission’s attention 
by the general manager, for their own executive 
sessions, for informal meetings with individual 
managers and directors, and for conferences 
with the Military Liaison Committee. Addi- 
tional meetings are held with the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic Energy, repre- 
sentatives of other governmental agencies, and 
other organizations as required. Some un- 
scheduled time is thus available to commission- 
ers for individual work, planning, and policy 
interpretation. 

As a matter of administrative practice, com- 
mission meetings are attended by the general 
manager, secretary, general counsel, recording 
secretary, and staff members who have taken 
primary responsibility for preparing the staff 
papers which are the substance of the agenda. 

The Office of the General Manager. Because the 
general manager is convinced that the principal 
technical and managerial strength of the organi- 
zation must be located in the offices of the field 
managers and directors of staff divisions and 
offices, he has limited his immediate staff to 
persons concerned exclusively with coordination 
and special assignments: an assistant general 
manager, an assistant to and a special assistant 
to the general manager, the executive officer 
of the program council, and the secretary of the 
commission. The functioning of most of these 
staff members will be described in the discussion 
of the coordinative machinery of the commis- 
sion. 

The commission has authorized and directed 
the general manager to discharge personally, 
or to delegate to others responsibility for dis- 
charging, those executive and administrative 
functions necessary to carry out the provisions 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1946. The gen- 
eral manager thus is responsible for the internal 
management of the commission under broad 
commission policies, subject only to such prior 
review of his managerial decisions as he elects. 
As a matter of working relationships, considera- 
ble formal and informal collaboration is ob- 
tained on such important managerial determi- 
nations as the making of major personnel ap- 
pointments, the negotiation of major contracts, 
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the solution of complex labor relations problems, 
and similar matters. 

Although the major lines of demarcation be- 
tween policy determinations and managerial 
determinations are understood and faithfully 
adhered to, the working organization is suffi- 
ciently flexible to allow for informality of rela- 
tionships in the exchange of judgment on im- 
portant items of mutual interest. 

The Program Divisions. For long-range pro- 
gram planning and staff judgment on the techni- 
cal and scientific aspects of the program the 
general manager and the commission rely 
largely upon the directors of the four divisions 
created by statute (research, engineering, mili- 
tary application, and production) and the two 
divisions created by the commission (raw mate- 
rials and biology and medicine). The assign- 
ment of functions and delegation of authority 
to each of the directors is broad. Particularly 
close interrelations between the divisions are 
specifically set forth to aid in effecting a cor- 
respondingly close integration of effort. All of 
the divisions are small, the maximum number of 
professional personnel in the largest being 
seventeen, thus making possible an informal 
give and take of professional judgment which is 
essential for the development of coordinated 
staff policies. More formal coordination is 
achieved through the operations of the program 
council which is described later in this article. 
All of the directors report to the general mana- 
ger and as members of the general manager’s 
staff have responsibility for participating in the 
evaluation of policies for the direction and ap- 
praisal of all aspects of the program. Specific 
obligations are placed upon the directors for 
keeping the director of military application 
appraised of developments which have a bear- 
ing in his field. The effective working of this 
simple requirement has made it unnecessary 
for the director of military application to staff 
his division with liaison informational personnel 
to assure himself that he learns of important 
developments. 

Directors and their staffs are authorized to 
have the direct informational exchanges -neces- 
sary for effective program planning and assist- 
ance on current operations with their counter- 
parts on the staffs of AEC managers and con- 
tractors. Policy direction can be given on be- 
half of the general manager or in his name de- 
pending upon the judgment of the director and 


the general manager as to the importance of the 
directive. Generally speaking, paper direc. 
tives have been kept to a minimum. In co. 
operation with the director of budgets, directors 
of divisions review program budgets and testify 
on program matters before the Bureau of the 
Budget and committees of Congress. 

Most of the program problems brought before 
the General Advisory Committee for review 
and appraisal have had prior consideration by 
the program council. 

Management Offices. Organization units con- 
cerned with staff work and management policies 
are called offices. The offices are: security and 
intelligence, organization and personnel, budg- 
ets, comptroller, general counsel, public and 
technical information service, and administra- 
tive operations. The general counsel and the 
comptroller in addition to reporting directly 
to the general manager on all matters of regular 
business are expected on occasion, as required, 
to report directly to the commission. Most of 
the judgment of these two office heads, like that 
of the directors, is presented in staff papers pre- 
pared by staff members of other divisions and 
offices and submitted by the general manager 
to the commission. The coordination of con- 
gressional relations is centered organizationally 
in the office of the general counsel. As a matter 
of operating procedure, however, all members of 
the staff are expected to work with the Joint 
Committee and its staff. 

The director of the office of security and intelli- 
gence has particularly close relations with the 
general manager and the commission on complex 
questions of security. On difficult borderline 
cases of personnel security, the commission is 
assisted by a special Personnel Security Review 
Board composed of Ex-Justice Owen J. Roberts, 
Karl T. Compton, Ex-Ambassador Joseph 
Grew, George M. Humphrey, and H. W. 
Prentis, Jr. 

Directors of offices perform in their respective 
spheres in much the same manner as directors 
of program divisions. They all report to the 
general manager, issue instructions by his au- 
thority or in his name as necessary, conduct 
their relationships with their counterpart staffs 
of managers of operations and contractors in 
much the same manner as directors of divisions, 
and are broadly responsible as members of the 
general manager’s staff for participation in policy 
development and administration generally. 
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Staff coordination between offices, divisions, 
and the field offices of directed operations is 
effected through the assistant general manager, 
whose functions will be described more com- 
pletely in the section on internal coordination. 

With the exception of those offices required to 
perform services for Washington operations 
such as security and intelligence, organization 
and personnel, administrative operations, and 
to a lesser degree the office of the comptroller, 
these organizations are of extremely small size, 
being limited in their responsibility to the de- 
velopment of programs and policies and the 
creation of standards and operating guides. 


Offices of Directed Operations 


ESPONSIBILITY for supervising the oper- 
R ations of the Atomic Energy Commission is 
delegated to the managers of five highly decen- 
tralized field offices which are organized on the 
basis largely of functions. All of these managers 
report directly to the general manager. They 
are responsible for the supervision of the AEC 
field organizations which negotiate contracts 
and provide policy direction, control, and 
assistance within the broad framework of com- 
mission policy to research, engineering, produc- 
tion, construction, and other contractors who 
do almost all of the actual operational work of 
the commission. Managers of directed opera- 
tions have varying authority, depending upon 
the functions being carried out under their 
direction, to enter into contracts ranging from 
two to five million dollars for each contract on 
programs which have been approved by the 
general manager. They are obliged to bring 
only those operational problems to the attention 
of the general manager which raise new policy 
problems of a very complex nature or which 
are likely to affect the work of the entire organi- 
zation. : 

In addition to their authority to contract, 
managers have broad delegations of authority 
to: 

a. Establish positions and make appoint- 
ments, subject to general security restrictions. 
Exceptions to this broad grant include only 
those personnel actions affecting (1) persons ap- 
pointed to positions involving principal super- 
visory responsibility for major functional units 
having counterparts in staff divisions and offices 
in Washington, (2) employees whose duties re- 


quire professional legal training, and (3) per- 
sons appointed by contractors to positions at 
annual salaries of $15,000 or above. The first 
two limitations on the delegation of appointing 
authority are intended merely to secure essential 
concurrence between managers and directors 
of divisions and offices on top staff. This con- 
currence is necessary to assure effective informal 
working relationships between operating and 
staff personnel responsible for staff policies and 
operating practices in the same fields of en- 
deavor. The temptation to resort to more 
formal practices and cumbersome procedures 
is thus substantially diminished. 

6. Issue certificates and licenses where ap- 
propriate, develop instructions, and take all 
other administrative actions necessary for the 
performance of the assigned functions unless 
clearly inconsistent with the limited number of 
the directives and instructions of the general 
manager. 

In general, the organization of each of the 
offices of directed operations parallels closely, 
but not uniformly, the organization of the Wash- 
ington office, thus making it possible to conduct 
the business of the commission with a minimum 
of organizational complications or barriers. 
Such differences as exist reflect the responsibility 
which field offices have for direct dealings with 
contractor organizations. Only major organi- 
zational changes require prior approval of the 
general manager. 

In addition to their responsibility for direct 
supervision of the operations of the commission, 
managers of directed operations are considered 
to be members of the general manager staff in 
absentia and as such share responsibility for the 
development of commission policy and the 
effective and economical administration of di- 
rectly administered and contract activity. A 
brief sketch of the program of each of the offices 
of directed operations follows. 

New York. The office of New York directed 
operations was established on June 9, 1947. 
This office, under the direction of the manager 
of New York directed operations, is authorized 
to administer the following principal functions: 

1. Receive and warehouse source material 
and procure other materials as required. 

2. Direct all phases of the commercial pro- 
duction of uranium and thorium metals, and 
certain compounds and special materials for 
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AEC installations in accordance with approved 
AEC programs. 

3. Negotiate and direct the administration 
of the contract provisions of all construction and 
related contracts entered into or assigned to the 
New York office. 

4. Administer research contracts, including 
that of the Brookhaven National Laboratory. 

5. Locate and negotiate with contractors 
for the development and manufacture of certain 
special materials and engineering equipment for 
use at other AEC installations. 

6. Administer the system of source material 
licensing established by the commission. 

Oak Ridge (Tennessee). The office of Oak 
Ridge directed operations was established on 
September 15, 1947. The principal functions 
of this office are to: 

1. Direct the operation and maintenance of 
plants and facilities for the production of fission- 
able and related materials to meet schedules 
under programs approved by the general man- 
ager. These research, engineering, develop- 
ment, and supply plants and facilities are lo- 
cated at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, Miamisburg, 
Ohio, and elsewhere. 

2. Direct and design the construction of 
plants and facilities as may be required. 

3. Administer research and development con- 
tracts including the Oak Ridge Institute for 
Nuclear Studies. 

4. Administer the AEC program for the pro- 
duction and distribution of radioactive and 
stable isotopes. 

5. Direct the construction, maintenance, and 
administration of housing and community 
facilities for the town of Oak Ridge which has a 
population of approximately 36,000 persons. 

Chicago. The office of Chicago directed op- 
erations was established on August 31, 1947. 
The principal functions of this office are to: 

1. Administer research and development con- 
tracts for work performed at the Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory. The work of this laboratory 
is focused chiefly on problems of reactor develop- 
ment, with fundamental supporting research 
on relevant problems in chemistry, physics, 
metallurgy, medicine, and biology. 

2. Direct the contractors responsible for the 
design and construction of buildings and facili- 
ties authorized for the new Argonne National 
Laboratory and such other authorized buildings 
and facilities as are needed for the program. 


3. Administer research and development con- 
tracts for work performed at Iowa State College. 

4. Administer research and development con- 
tracts for work at the University of California at 
Berkeley concerned with research in nuclear 
physics, high energy accelerators, chemistry, 
biology, and medicine. 

Sante Fe (Los Alamos, N. M.). The office of 
Sante Fe directed operations was established as 
of July 2, 1947. This office manages contracts 
for atomic research, for developmental engineer- 
ing, and for the construction and maintenance 
of facilities for the production of atomic weapons. 
One of the more important facilities is the town 
of Los Alamos which has a population of ap- 
proximately 8,600 persons. 

Hanford (Richland, Washington). The office 
of Hanford directed operations was established 
as of September 1, 1947. The principal func- 
tions carried out under the authority of this 
office are: 

1. The manufacture of plutonium and other 
products at Hanford and at other locations di- 
rected from Hanford. 

2. The administration of research contract 
activities at Hanford directed toward improve- 
ment of operations. 

3. The construction of new and the operation 
and maintenance of existing production, re- 
search, and community facilities at Hanford. 

4. The direction of research activities at the 
Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory and other 
research at Schenectady, New York. Most 
of this work is administered by the same prime 
contractor which administers the work at Han- 
ford. ‘ 

5. The construction of new and the operation 
and maintenance of existing laboratory and 
other facilities for the Knolls Atomic Power 
Laboratory at Schenectady, New York. 

6. The management of the town of Richland, 
Washington, which has a population of approxi- 
mately 17,000 persons. 

Eniwetok Proving Ground. The commission is 
developing a proving ground for atomic weapons 
in Eniwetok Atoll in the South Pacific. 


Internal Coordinative Machinery 


TT organization of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission runs counter to many textbook con- 
cepts and conventionally espoused administra- 
tive principles. An important concept which 
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appears to be violated in the AEC is the number 
of persons reporting to the general manager. 
There are twenty-three such persons in the AEC: 
five managers of operations; six division direc- 
tors; seven office directors; and five members 
of his immediate staff. The successful main- 
tenance of this simple organization arrange- 
ment, with its structural and personnel ad- 
vantages, depends upon three important re- 
quirements: 

1. The essential willingness of the general 
manager to delegate responsibility. 

2. The quality of the top staff — with par- 
ticular consideration of capacities for self-coordi- 
nation and self-direction, which have an import- 
ant bearing on the frequency and method of 
reporting to the general manager. 

3. The functioning of effective coordinative 
machinery. 

The first condition, namely, the willingness 
of the general manager to delegate responsibility, 
is clearly demonstrated in all that has been re- 
ported thus far. The second point will have to 
rest in this article with the assertion that there 
is a high correlation between the creation of a 
basically simple organization and highly re- 
sponsible top personnel. There follows an 
abbreviated account of the coordinative ma- 
chinery employed by the general manager. 

Coordination of Program Matters. Most pro- 
gram planning work and the development of 
current program policy involve several divi- 
sions. The program council is designed to 
secure coordinated judgment on matters affect- 
ing the soundness of program planning and exe- 
cution. The active members are the general 
manager, the directors of the divisions of re- 
search, production, military application, and 
engineering, and the assistant general manager. 
The general manager acts as chairman; each 
division director serves by rotation in the ca- 
pacity of vice chairman to conduct the business 
of the council in the general manager’s absence. 
The assistant general manager serves as a mem- 
ber of the council with particular responsibility 
for early identification of administrative prob- 
lems which may arise in connection with the 
implementation of program policy. The di- 
rectors of the divisions of biology and medicine 
and raw materials, and the assistant to the gen- 
eral manager, who aids the general manager 
directly on program matters, are also in the 
council and participate in its activities to the 


extent that their fields of interest are involved. 
The executive officer of the council is the key 
to the administrative effectiveness of the body. 
He plans the agenda, keeps the minutes, carries 
on many of the preparatory conferences, and 
otherwise keeps the council operating effec- 
tively. 

The council meets regularly twice each week 
and has as many additional sessions as neces- 
sary. No program matter is brought to the 
attention of the commission without clearance 
through the council. 

Assistant General Manager. The duties of the 
assistant general manager for assistance in pro- 
gram coordination have already been described. 
In addition to these duties the assistant general 
manager is principally responsible for (1) co- 
ordinating and integrating the activities and 
relationships among the offices of organization 
and personnel, budget, comptroller, general 
counsel, public and technical information serv- 
ice, and administrative operations; (2) coordi- 
nating contracts initiated in Washington or 
referred by managers of directed operations 
and developing standards affecting contract 
negotiation and administration; (3) advising 
the general manager regarding problems re- 
quiring more extensive analysis and coordina- 
tion which can be performed by the assistant 
to or special assistant to the general manager, 
by consultants, or by other means; and (4) 
making referrals of mail and other communica- 
tions to the general manager, executive officer 
of the program council, the secretary, managers, 
and directors for handling in accordance with 
assigned duties and keeping necessary control 
records on these referrals. 

Commission Secretary. The secretary of the 
commission assists the general manager on all 
matters affecting his formal relationship with the 
commission. With the exception of executive 
sessions of the commission the agenda of com- 
mission meetings are the agenda of the general 
manager. The secretary develops these agenda 
and gives staff assistance to the rest of the or- 
ganization in the preparation of the formal staff 
papers which serve as the vehicles for putting 
complex problems and recommended solutions 
before the commission. The secretary keeps 
all the necessary records and minutes of commis- 
sion actions. As a direct aid to the general 
manager and the staff he prepares summaries of 
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commission actions, pending determinations, 
and other control records. 

Other Coordinative Devices. In addition to the 
organizational units directly concerned with 
assisting the general manager in performing his 
coordinative responsibilities, the following de- 
vices are used: (1) weekly meetings of the Wash- 
ington staff, (2) meetings of managers and prin- 
cipal Washington staff at approximately quar- 
terly intervals, (3) policy manuals and instruc- 
tions, (4) communications of the secretariat, and 
(5) other communications. 


The Role of Advisory Committees 


gree legislative history of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946 clearly reveals the tremendous 
impression made on the minds of congressmen 
by the stream of witnesses who pointed out the 
great complexities associated with guiding the 
young but prematurely husky infant known as 
atomic energy. Congress was presented with a 
great temptation to translate this complexity 
into cumbersome organizational forms. The 
more fortunate distillation of its judgment ex- 
pressed itself in the creation of three statutory 
advisory bodies and the authorization of such 
additional advisory bodies as the commission 
might see fit to create. The following notes 
constitute a brief discussion of the utilization 
of advisory bodies by the commission. 


Statutory Bodies 


1. General Advisory Committee. The nine dis- 
tinguished members of the General Advisory 
Committee are presidentially appointed for six- 
year terms. Although constituted within the 
general framework of the AEC organization, 
the GAC enjoys a healthy objectivity and inde- 
pendence with reference to the commission as 
such. The committee has its own secretary 
who is not an employee of the commission. 
The agenda for committee meetings is developed 
out of suggestions from the general manager and 
commission staff — principally from the pro- 
gram divisions but not limited thereto — and 
from suggestions made by the committee’s own 
members who are very familiar with various 
phases of atomic energy developed before and 
since the creation of the commission. The 
commission’s appraisal of the GAC is indicated 
in the following quotation from the Third Semi- 
annual Report to the Congress: 


. . » Not only has the General Advisory Committee 
assisted in the solution of specific problems, it has 
provided a most helpful evaluation service in the 
reorientation of research and development pro- 
grams. As a result of its own surveys and studies, 


‘the Committee has recommended specific projects 


and made suggestions to strengthen the program at 
several points. 


Although obliged to meet only four times a 
year, the full committee met formally eight times 
during the past year. In addition, there were 
many meetings of subcommittees and special 
surveys by individual members. 

2. Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. The 
eighteen-member Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy was established by the Congress as its 
own device to receive full reports on commission 
activities on a current and continuing basis, in- 
cluding the reporting of secret matters. The 
recognition of the especially complex character 
of atomic energy and the necessity for secrecy 
in connection with many of its most important 
operations, plus an acute awareness of the diffi- 
culty of legislating with any degree of finality on 
atomic energy matters, doubtless motivated 
Congress to take this unprecedented measure to 
keep itself informed. 

Members of the committee and the commis- 
sion have frequently discussed many matters re- 
lating to the commission’s activities in both 
formal and informal meetings. Representatives 
of other agencies of the government, such as the 
State Department and the National Military 
Establishment, have also participated in some of 
these meetings. The commission has also in- 
formed the committee of its activities by means 
of many letters, memoranda, and written re- 
ports. In addition, members of the committee 
and the committee staff have visited the major 
installations of the commission throughout the 
country. No amendments to the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1946 have been passed, although a 
few bills have been introduced. The committee 
has a staff of nine professional persons and a 
budget for fiscal 1948 of $150,000. 

3. Military Liaison Committee. The commis- 
sion’s Third Semiannual Report to the Congress suc- 
cinctly summarizes the operating relationship be- 
tween the commission and the MLC as follows: 

The Commission meets regularly with the Mili- 
tary Liaison Committee on alternate Wednesdays 
and oftener when required, and the staffs of both 
work closely together. The Committee is housed in 
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the Commission’s headquarters. Twenty-two formal 
joint conferences were held during the year, 14 of 
these since July 1, 1947, and there were numerous 
staff and informal conferences. Working relation- 
ships were maintained with the armed services at 
various levels in Washington and in the field and 
were much broader than the activities involved in 
establishing and meeting military requirements. 

The mutual interests of the Commission and the 
services extend throughout the broadest range of 
subjects: Security of information and facilities, pro- 
duction, procurement, construction of facilities, 
biology and medicine, certain field operations, in- 
telligence, support of basic research, appropriations 
and other fiscal matters, export controls, mobiliza- 
tion planning, and participation of industry in the 
atomic energy program. Organizing for effective re- 
lations with the Military Establishment in these 
many fields—relations which recognized the respon- 
sibilities, explicit and implied, of the Commission 
and the services—was a major objective of the Com- 
mission during 1947, and progress toward this ob- 
jective has been substantial, in a year which was a 
formative period for the Commission and a period 
of reorganization for the services. 

Differences arising in initial presentation of mat- 
ters considered jointly have thus far been resolved 
by discussion and through analysis by the members 
and staffs of the Military Liaison Committee and 
the Commission. Of the wide range of matters re- 
lating to the entire atomic energy program that 
have been discussed with the Military Liaison Com- 
mittee, no case has yet arisen where it has been 
necessary to refer any disagreement to the Presi- 
dent for decision as provided for in section 2 (c) of 
the Atomic Energy Act. 


Advisory Committees Established 
by the Commission 


The following listing of advisory committees 
suggests something of the scope of the program 
and of the effort on the part of the commission to 
secure widespread participation in the develop- 
ment of program and administrative policy. 
Each committee, whether permanent or ad hoc, 
is composed of persons who have distinguished 
themselves in the particular fields in which ad- 
visory recommendations are made. The in- 
terested reader is referred to the Third Semi- 
Annual Report of the Commission to the Con- 
gress for a more complete record of the scope and 
membership of these committees. 
1. Advisory Committee for Biology and 
Medicine 
2. Advisory Committee for Exploration and 
Mining 


Patent Administration and Patent Ad- 
visory Panel 

. Industrial Advisory Group 

. Safety and Industrial Health Advisory 
Board 

. Advisory Board on Relationship of the 
Atomic Energy Commission with its Con- 
tractors 
Committee on Scientific Personnel 
Committee on Isotope Distribution 


Organization and Administration— 
The Continuing Problems 


HE first year of the nation’s peacetime devel- 
‘Tae of atomic energy has afforded hearten- 
ing evidence of the soundness of the legal struc- 
ture created by the Congress in the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946. Under its provisions the 
commission has been able to construct an or- 
ganization and an administrative machinery 
which is both strong and flexible in operation. 

Strength and flexibility have been essential 
from the start and will continue to be essential. 
The unprecedented problems of atomic energy 
development, the size and complexity of opera- 
tions, and the urgent time schedule of the pro- 
gram in both production and research demand 
an organization that can act positively and de- 
cisively on a nationwide scale. At the same 
time, the organization must be acutely self- 
critical — vigilant in detecting unworkable poli- 
cies or administrative devices and quick to make 
improvements, whether they are called for by 
errors in original determinations or by unpredict- 
able changes in circumstance. 

To meet these operational demands, the com- 
mission has chosen to combine wide delegation 
of authority for operations with an alert and 
sensitive centralized staff organization. The 
continued workability of the organization as now 
conceived will be tested by: 


i. The continued basic soundness of the 
commission determination to have all or 
almost all of the operations of the AEC 
carried on by contractors ; 

. The continued effectiveness of the field 
organization to give useful direction to the 
work of contractors; 

. The continued and quickened develop- 
ment of basic program and management 
policies and standards by Washington 
divisions and offices to guide the opera- 
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tional direction of contractors by the The continued effectiveness of the commis. 
AEC field staff; and sion’s staff and organization is now, and will be 

4. The continued effective integration of in the future, tested in the crucible of intensive 
program policy and operational needs at internal and external scrutiny. No agency 
the level of the general manager and the has ever been put to such severe tests. It is 
commission — incorporating at this level necessary for the public welfare that the tests be 
the advice of top military, congressional, focused exclusively on the achievement of re- 
and scientific bodies. sults. 





In the early ‘nineties one of the triumvirate, then supreme at the War 
Office, made to a young officer the memorable remark, “Organize the British 
Army and you ruin it.””. The subordinate, who had been working heart and 
soul to that very end, looked so sad that the great man condescended to 
amplify, affirming that organization destroyed initiative and weakened 
character. My friend, who was then young, put down that remark to senile 
irritability. Now he is grown old himself he begins to suspect there might 
have been something in it. In precise proportion as highly organized 
systems increase the cohesion and momentum of their mass, so they must 
flatten out the idiosyncrasies and clog the alertness of each of the component 
particles of that mass. In precise proportion as the machine becomes effec- 
tive, so do the chances of evolving an engineer of initiative become smaller. 

If a man is too long on a groove, he, like the horse that goes his daily round 
in a mill, becomes dull and dispirited. His powers of making an independent 
choice are weakened. The organizer thinks out a system whereby the com- 
ponent parts of the whole will be specially adapted to deal with the tasks 
which will ordinarily confront them and equips them with every adjunct of 
machinery which will facilitate their work and render it, so far as is humanly 
possible, automatic. The primary object of organisation is to shield people 
from unexpected calls upon their powers of adaptability, judgment and deci- 
sion. At the post pillar box they are reminded to stamp their letters; in the 
railway carriage they are warned not to let their heads get knocked off by 
tunnels. The worker in a well-organised concern is put just exactly where 
he will feel himself most at home; where the probable contingencies are of 
a class with which his character will be well fitted to cope; where the strain 
is measured to his strength. He is not there to devise impromptu means of 
dealing with unrehearsed situations. — General Sir Ian Hamilton, G. C. B. 
The Soul and Body of an Army (Edward Arnold & Co., 1921), pp. 61-2. 


Simplicity of line; harmony with surroundings; adaptability to 
habits of inmates are the characteristics of good architecture and 
also of a sound organization. — Jbid., p. 291. 
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end of hostilities in August, 1945, meant 

the real commencement of work in con- 
trast to the liquidations of wartime pro- 
grams, reductions in force, and retrenchments of 
expenditures that other agencies began to ex- 
perience. Wholly new programs, new in fed- 
eral experience as well as to the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, had to be undertaken to adminis- 
ter the special benefits, rights, and privileges 
Congress had conferred on the millions of 
veterans rapidly returning to civilian status. 
Old programs had to be expanded and services 
raised to a new level of efficiency to handle the 
volume of cases that soon flooded into that 
agency. 

To meet these problems more competently 
the Veterans Administration underwent a 
fundamental reorganization of its field service. 
Accompanying this reorganization was a de- 
centralization of authority to the field offices. 
The decentralization process is still taking place 
within the agency. 


T®: THE Veterans Administration the 


The Problem of the Veterans Administration, 
1945-1947 


5 pw significant new responsibilities Con- 
gress had conferred upon the Veterans 
Administration embraced the execution of 
Public Law 16 for vocational rehabilitation and 
training of disabled veterans,! Public Law 346 
establishing rights to education or training for 
all veterans who had at least ninety days of 
service,? guaranty of loans to veterans for homes 


157 Stat. 43 (1943). 

258 Stat. 284 (1944). Under this act, service had to 
begin after September 16, 1940, and training had to 
commence within two years after either discharge or 
termination of hostilities. P. L. 268, 59 Stat. 623 (1945) 
liberalized the period to four years. The minimum 
training to which any veteran is entitled is one year plus 
the time he was in active service after September 16, 


or business purposes,? and unemployment com- 
pensation rights through state unemployment 
compensation commissions for a maximum 
period of one year. The veterans administra- 
tor was directed to serve as chairman of a 
Veterans Placement Service Board on which 
were represented the director of the Office of 
Selective Service Records and the Secretary of 
Labor. In 1946 Congress enacted a supplemen- 
tary statute providing for reimbursement of state 
and local governments for expenses in evaluat- 
ing on-the-job industrial training establishments, 
supervising them, furnishing other facilities to the 
Veterans Administration, and providing infor- 
mation about educational opportunities in schools 
and colleges.4 

Several of these statutes added entirely new 
functions to the Veterans Administration. Cer- 
tainly Public Laws 16 and 346 of 1943 and 1944, 
respectively, added the largest cluster of duties 
and_ responsibilities. The determination of 
eligibility of veterans to educational benefits; 
processing of subsistence allowances to them 
and of tuition fees, other related educational 
fees, and cost of supplies to educational institu- 
tions and training establishments; approval of 
training institutions and programs; determina- 
tion of amounts’ of subsistence allowances; 
appraisal of property values for loan guaranties 
and processing of guaranties; and investigaton 
of fraud against the government in unemploy- 
ment compensation cases all constituted new 
functions for the Veterans Administration. 


1940. The total period of training at government ex- 
pense may not exceed four years. 

3 Loans may cover purchase or construction of homes, 
farms, farm equipment, business property, or vocational 
tools and equipment. Loan guaranty provisions were 
liberalized under Public Law 268 by extending up to’ 
ten years the time in which veterans may apply for loan 
guaranties and by provisions for refinancing loans in 
default. 

460 Stat. 934 (1946). 
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Even if no other factors had intervened, these 
new functions alone would have entailed or- 
ganizational and procedural problems of no 
means proportions. 

The clientele of the VA increased almost 
fivefold with the addition of nearly 15,000,000 
World War II veterans to the approximately 
4,000,000 veterans of World War I. The in- 
crease in clientele constituted a pressure for 
more rapid and efficient services in ail VA pro- 
grams. Actually, of course, the work load was 
more than five times as great. As of April 30, 
1947, the agency was administering a training 
program involving 2,674,411 World War II 
veterans.6 VA hospitals estimated they would 
be caring for 500,000 persons by the end of 1947 
and that VA doctors. would be administering 
medical care or examinations to 4,000,000.7 

The heavier work load and added responsibi- 
lities of the agency raised staffing problems. 
Employment rose from 61,296 in August, 1945, 
to 218,668 in April, 1947.8 Even as new func- 
tions were being added for which little expe- 
rience was available in the agency, new em- 
ployees had to be recruited and trained. Thus 
the VA underwent some of the experiences en- 
countered by the war agencies two or three 
years earlier. Fortunately it could recruit the 
services of persons who had borne heavy ad- 
ministrative responsibilities in the armed serv- 
ices or civilian war agencies at the time of 
demobilization and liquidation of war pro- 
grams.? Thus its staffing problem was never 
quite so serious as was that of the war agencies 
in 1942 and 1943. 


5 There are also several hundred thousand peacetime 
veterans and Spanish-American War veterans. 

6 Of these men and women 2,444,765 were taking 
courses in institutions and industrial establishments 
under Public Law 346 and 229,646 under Public Law 16. 
In Kentucky alone 40,000 veterans were in training dur- 
ing the spring of 1947. 

7™The majority of hospital patients are still World 
War I veterans. For example the Lexington, Kentucky, 
Veterans Hospital, primarily devoted to the treatment of 
neuropsychiatric cases, had in the spring of 1947 nearly 
1,000 patients. Of these only 375 were World War II 
veterans; 500 were World War I cases and 65 peace- 
time veterans. Originally designed in 1930 to handle 
250 to 300 patients, it had been enlarged to care for 500 
by 1941; 1,000 by 1947. 

8U. S. Civil Service Commission, Monthly Report of 
Employment, September 1945 and May, 1947. 

9 Recruitment was carried on for some time under the 
relaxed war service regulations of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 


Changes in Organization 

HE old highly. centralized organization 

inherited from the 1920’s was found to be 
deficient in many respects. All regional offices 
reported directly to the administrator in Wash- 
ington. In 1944, 51 regional offices and 62 
hospitals, homes, or other “facilities,” as they 
were than called, reported directly to Washing- 
ton. Some regional offices were located at or 
near the hospitals, homes, clinics, or diagnostic 
centers, with the regional manager in charge of 
all VA activities in that field center. Nothing 
but delays and confusion could result from the 
attempt to supervise 115 different managers 
scattered around the forty-eight states and the 
territories. The span of control was unmanage- 
able. No attempt had been made to group 
offices either by geographic area or function. 
Had the central office and field organization 
been deliberately created to cause bottlenecks 
and confusion, the organization could not more 
nearly have achieved its purpose. 

Several reasons existed for the highly cen- 
tralized organization of the field service in the 
Veterans Administration. First of all, major 
scandals had discredited the agency, functioning 
as the old Veterans Bureau, during the Harding 
Administration. Hence under General Frank T. 
Hines as administrator, a man of stern honesty, 
the direction of the field service was centralized 
to establish strict control and accountability. 
Second, personnel seemed to have been selected 
over the years on the basis of trustworthiness 
and devotion to veterans’ problems but rarely 
for broad administrative leadership. Hence 
headquarters placed little trust in the ability of 
field officers to decide questions in the field, and 
the scope of their discretion was narrow. Third, 
no coordinating machinery was ever provided 
in the field to assist in any way in assuring uni- 
formity of policy execution so that authority 
could be decentralized. Fourth, there was no 
pressure for speed in decisions during the 1920’s 
and 1930’s. The VA found itself in an ad- 
ministrative backwater far from the pressures 
and publicity attracted by the depression and 
New Deal agencies. Fifth, the program of 
benefits administered by the agency, consisting 
primarily of insurance and pension benefits and 
hospitalization, required identical administra- 
tive decisions, case by case, which the adminis- 
trator deemed could best be made in Washing- 
ton to assure uniformity, fairness, and equity. 
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New responsibilities and pressure for rapid 
decisions compelled a reorganization of the 
Veterans Administration and a delegation of 
authority to the field. Operating functions 
were almost wholly transferred to a new set of 
field officers known as deputy administrators. 
Each deputy administrator directs a branch 
office, of which there are thirteen around the 
country. The branch office has been superim- 
posed above the regional office and “facility” 
level to carry the direction and supervisory 
responsibilities for a large area comprising in 
each instance at least three states or territories. 
The thirteen deputy administrators report to 
the administrator in Washington. Regional 
office managers and managers of centers and 
hospitals report directly to one of the branch 
office deputy administrators. This reorgani- 
zation was started in January, 1946, and com- 
pleted by November, 1946.10 

The working level at which VA operations 
are carried on for all functions except the in- 
surance program is the regional office, hospital, 
or center. The insurance and death claims 
program are executed in the branch offices. 
The role of the branch offices, therefore, is almost 
entirely that of supervising and controlling field 
officers to achieve conformity to agency policies, 
desirable uniformities, and economy and effi- 
ciency of operations. Supervision is now less 
remote as well as much less rigid and narrow, 
as can be seen from an examination of the 
decentralization program or delegation of 
authority to field officers. 

The directors of the technical and staff divi- 
sions in the central office give technical super- 
vision, guidance, and assistance to their counter- 
parts in the branch offices. The latter furnish 
the same service to those in the regional offices. 
The functional divisions in the central office are 
board of veterans appeals, solicitor, contact and 
administrative services, finance, personnel, 
special services, claims, insurance, medicine 
and surgery, construction, supply and real 
estate, vocational rehabilitation and education, 
and legislation. Public relations, coordination 
and planning, and insular and foreign relations 

1 Veterans Administration Circular No. 272, November 
22, 1946. 

1 Tbid. 

12 Bureau of the Budget, Division of Public Inquiries, 
Government Information Service, United States Govern- 
ment Manual — 1947, 2d edition (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1947), p. 505. 


are under the executive assistant administrator.!? 
Branch office divisions parallel those in the cen- 
tral office except for nonexistence at branch 
office level of the board of veteran appeals, 
legislation, and insular and foreign relations.!% 
Regional offices have the following principal 
divisions: coordination and planning, communi- 
cations and records, chief attorney, contact, 
finance, personnel, vocational rehabilitation 
and education, adjudication, medicine, loan 
guaranty, and supply. The line of decision 
remains in the line officer at the next higher level 
when disputes arise involving line and staff 
at two levels. Thus a dispute between a re- 
gional manager and the director of finance in 
the branch office is resolved by the deputy ad- 
ministrator in charge of the branch office.“ 

Regional offices and hospitals have been 
divorced in management. Formerly in cases 
where a regional office and a veterans’ hospital 
were located in the same city the regional 
manager was in command over the entire 
“center.” Now managers of hospitals are co- 
equal in rank with regional office managers and 
report to the deputy administrator of their 
branch office.5 The term “facility” has been 
discontinued as a description of hospitals, 
homes, and centers. All organizational units 
below the branch offices are now termed “field 
stations.” 


Delegation of Authority from Washington 


HE reorganization of the Veterans Adminis- 

tration was the condition precedent to a re- 
distribution of authority within the agency by 
which field officers were delegated more discre- 
tion and powers. The primary purpose of the 
decentralization program was to facilitate im- 
proved supervision of field offices through the 
branch offices and to relieve Washington of the 
necessity of so many decisions. The stress on 
“‘one stop” service to the veteran, however, has 
underlined the implicit purpose of decentraliza- 
tion as the need to accelerate decisions locally 
where operating problems arise. 

Up to 1945 regional managers enjoyed very 
little authority. To cite but a few examples, 
all appointments, disciplinary actions, and other 

8 Veterans Administration Branch Office Number Six 
(Columbus, Ohio), “M’? Manual MCOP-1, Functional 
Organization Chart, May 29, 1946. 

14 Veterans Administration Circular No. 272, November 
22, 1946. 

5 Ibid. 
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personnel actions had to be referred to Washing- 
ton for decision; the purchase of as small an 
item as a pair of scissors or the shift of an office 
from one corner of the building to another, 
though involving no change in space alloca- 
tions, required Washington approval. Author- 
ity was tightly held and narrowly circumscribed 
in the days of General Hines, administrator up 
to August, 1945. 

Since 1945 the central office has grown into a 
policy-making and reviewing authority with al- 
most all operating responsibilities moved to 
the field. Power of decision over individual 
transactions and cases is almost entirely re- 
stricted to the area of personnel administration. 
Over the new organization of medical, dental, 
and nursing personnel the central office exer- 
cises such authority as prescribing qualifications 
for employees in that division; appointment and 
removal of the chief medical director, directors 
of the divisions in both Washington and the 
branch offices, chief medical officers, clinical 
directors, and chiefs of neuropsychiatric, tuber- 
culosis, and X-Ray departments; selection of 
all medical personnel above the intermediate 
grade; determination of whether medical and 
surgery employees are full-time or part-time; 
establishment of an in-service training program 
and provision of courses in rehabilitation work 
for medicine and surgery employees; establish- 
ment of residencies; qualification and with- 
drawal of specialist ratings; establishment of 
examinations for promotions for medical and 
surgery employees; and prescribing qualifica- 
tions for all such employees. For all employees 
the central office establishes standards for posi- 
tion allocation in the field service, keeps all 
employees files, handles final appeals of griev- 
ances, and allocates the following positions: 
directors of service at the branch office level, 
regional managers, managers of hospitals and 
centers, and contact positions above the CAF-9 
grade. The central office also selects and trans- 
fers deputy administrators, directors of services 
in branch offices, regional managers, and 
chaplains. 

The central office naturally determines the 
structure of the agency with full power to or- 
ganize and reorganize. It likewise exercises the 
control function over all activities, requiring 
reports and making surveys and investigations. 
It negotiates contracts for standard supplies 
and maintains a supply depot. Decisions as 
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to size, type, and design of new buildings are 
made centrally. Space is secured also for medi- 
cal, clinical, administrative, and out-patient 
treatment of veterans. Finally, there is central 
budgeting, and personnel ceilings are fixed for 
all branch areas. 

The branch offices have had delegated to 
them much of the power formerly exercised 
centrally. In personnel transactions, branches 
determine positions in the branch area, set per- 
sonnel ceilings for field stations and transfer 
positions from one ceiling category to another, 
review recruitment and selection by hospitals 
and regional offices, conduct recruitment and 
design examinations for positions peculiar to the 
Veterans Administration, prescribe types of in- 
service training, select qualified medical per- 
sonnel up through the intermediate grade, ap- 
point centralized personnel at field stations ex- 
cept for the positions listed above under the 
control of the central office, allocate all positions 
in the branch area except those listed above 
under central office allocation,!® survey the 
allocation of field positions, transfer branch 
office personnel except for those under central 
office jurisdiction, and hear appeals of employee 
grievances from field stations. 

As to functional operating responsibilities, 
the branches administer the insurance program 
and handle all death claims directly. They 
establish contact offices under the regional 
offices on recommendation of the regional 
managers. The branches develop policy within 
the ambit of that enunciated by the central 
office, supervise its execution, and generally 
direct operations within the area. Public re- 
lations work centers in the branch offices. 

The branches coordinate and plan the branch 
area program, both current and long-range, 
and recommend to the administrator changes 
in policy, organization, procedures, and meth- 
ods. They provide the coordinating machinery 
in the field to insure the uniform enforcement of 
VA policy. The branch offices review the 
budgets of regional offices and centers and ad- 
just them to the budget for the area as a 
whole. They exercise control by requiring 
progress reports from regional, hospital, and 
center managers, making inspections and sur- 
veys, publishing comparative statistics on all 
phases of operations by all field stations in the 


16 Veterans Administration Circular No. 24, March 6, 1947. 
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branch area, and approving forms used in re- 
gional offices. Construction and internal lay- 
out of offices are decided at the branch level, 
and. rentals must be approved. The branch 
offices approve contracts for services, moving 
contracts over $2,000, and contracts for supplies 
over $10,000; they audit the accounts of re- 
gional supply officers. 

Despite all of the controls and authority 
centered in the branch offices, a considerable 
area for decision is granted to the regional man- 
agers and hospital managers. The latter ap- 
point examining boards to prepare announce- 
ments, receive applications, make up, adminis- 
ter and rate examinations, and establish registers 
for lower grade hospital employees, such as 
attendants of all kinds. Hospital managers also 
allocate attendant positions. Regional manag- 
ers make appointments, promote, and transfer 
to all positions under the regional offices up to 
grade CAF-9, create positions for floor space 
rented, allocate positions through grades CAF-1 
to CAF-4, develop standards for regional office 
positions, decide grievance matters and establish 
grievance procedures, conduct training pro- 
grams, and deal directly with the Civil Service 
Commission on all retirement accounts. A 
professional standards board in each regional 
office recommends qualified medical personnel 
to the branch office for appointment. 

The largest gains in authority at the regional 
level are in functional operations. The re- 
gional office determines the eligibility of veter- 
ans for training under Public Laws 16 and 346, 
the amount of training to which they are en- 
titled, and when they are rehabilitated. It ap- 
proves training institutions and programs, nego- 
tiates with them, and determines the amount of 
subsistence allowances to rehabilitation trainees 
and whether they may continue their rehabilita- 
tion training beyond the maximum four-year 
period. Patients may be sent to veterans’ hos- 
pitals across state lines. The regional office has 
the authority to rate mental incompetency of 
veterans and to recognize and change the legal 
custodian for minor children. Investigations 
of fraud against the government in unemploy- 
ment compensation cases are instituted at this 
level and decision made as to whether the case 
should be turned over to the federal district 
attorney for prosecution. The regional office 
may waive amounts up to $500 in cases of over- 
payment to veterans for unemployment com- 


pensation where no fraud upon the government 
was committed. All files of veterans in the 
region are maintained in the regional offices. 
These offices process all payments to veterans 
except death claims, including payments to 
educational institutions, subsistence allotments, 
medical fees, charges to state pharmaceutical 
associations for prescriptions filled, and costs of 
prosthetic appliances. Regional offices appor- 
tion subsistence allowances for dependents of 
hospitalized and disabled veterans according 
to the equities of the case. Contact officers 
working out of the regional office may certify 
proof that veterans have paid their insurance, 
take affidavits, and authenticate papers. Spe- 
cial services are rendered directly to the veteran 
such as adjustment of court cases where possible, 
efforts to obtain housing or employment, and 
counseling. Real estate and business property 
are appraised for loan guaranty purposes, and 
the regional office determines whether or not 
loans should be guaranteed. Finally, the re- 
gional manager has authority to issue directives 
on specific issues within the scope of policy laid 
down by the branch and central offices. 

Regional managers exercise administrative 
controls over their offices through reports, in- 
spection, control of procedures and forms, and 
budgetary control within the limits set by the 
branch office. Emergency forms for thirty-day 
use may be developed and ordered locally; 
reprints of regular forms may be ordered. De- 
cision on such a relatively minor matter as re- 
prints formerly was made in Washington. 
Authority also exists in the regional office to 
simplify procedures. Travel orders and vouch- 
ers likewise are approved locally in contrast 
to the former practice of sending them to Wash- 
ington for approval. Regional offices may 
enter into contracts for supplies up to $10,000.” 
There is a small petty cash fund for the pur- 
chase of inexpensive items. Space may be 
rented up to certain limits, and the regional 
manager may move employees from one part 
of the office space to another if no construction is 
involved. 

The policy of delegation downward has been 


17 Branch offices make contracts for services except 
that regional offices may make them for one particular 
service to be performed locally. It is mandatory to 
order standard stock items from the supply depot at 
Hines, Illinois, or against master contracts with suppliers 
made by Washington. 
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carried on within the regional offices also. To- 
day regional managers have granted their divi- 
sion chiefs authority to decide matters affecting 
their own areas of operations. For example, 
the chief of the division of vocational rehabilita- 
tion and educational service may approve 
training institutions and programs, sign travel 
orders, decide when a disabled veteran has been 
rehabilitated, and decide whether to extend his 
educational benefits further without referral 
to the regional manager. Pushing down the 
line as many Cecisions as possible has been 
forced by the fact that regional managers must 
now sign about ten times as many papers as 
formerly. The area of discretion has been 
widened all the way down the hierarchy so that 
increasingly each administrator is “operating 
on his own level,” as Appleby has put it. 

As authority is passed down to the operating 
man in the regional office it becomes imperative 
to devise means of checking to insure proper 
execution of the agency program. The Louis- 
ville regional office, for example, has instituted 
a device in the office of the assistant regional 
manager known as the “‘suspense file’? system.!8 
When one administrative level delegates an 
activity to a lower level it fixes a “‘suspense date” 
for its execution. The division chief is entirely 
on his own in administering the program within 
the terms of delegation until the “suspense 
date” has been reached, at which time the 
manager’s office seeks a report as to whether 
the program has been put into effect and how 
it is functioning. The Louisville regional office 
has also been developing a policy file for divi- 
sion chiefs to insure consistency and independ- 
ence of action. Through a clarification of 
policy, questions can be decided at the proper 
level in the appropriate division. In March, 
1946, the sixth branch office, located at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, inaugurated monthly progress 
reports from the branch area regional offices, 
hospitals, and centers on all phases of operations 
in the field stations. A monthly publication of 
statistical tables which points up the compara- 
tive standing of regional offices in each func- 
tional phase of operations tends to develop a 
competitive spirit among managers for efficiency 
and simplification of operations. 


18 Interviews with Harry W. Farmer, regional mana- 
ger, W. D. DeHaven, assistant regional manager, and 
division chiefs of the Louisville regional office of the 
Veterans Administration, June 10-12, 1947. 


Conclusions 


RADITIONALLY the Veterans Administra- 

tion has not enjoyed a high reputation for 
quality of administration. Many physicians 
were critical of veterans’ hospitals. In the 
years before World War II the VA demon. 
strated little imagination or leadership. After 
the scandals of the Harding Administration in 
the old Veterans Bureau had been eradicated, 
the agency plodded along under a rigid, highly 
centralized system of control. 

In the last two years, for a number of reasons, 
decentralization of authority has proceeded 
fairly rapidly and consistently in the Veterans 
Administration. Of first importance is the re- 
organization of the field service which has pro- 
vided a coordinating mechanism and authority 
through the branch offices. The administrator 
in Washington has a manageable span of con- 
trol for supervision of the field service. The 
headquarters office has published policy in the 
form of circular letters and a manual, and indi- 
vidual cases that cannot be decided in a regional 
office or hospital go to the branch offices for 
resolution. Through modern _teletypwriter 
communication deputy administrators in the 
branches can hold conferences with all their 
regional managers, and ideas can be exchanged 
and problems solved expeditiously in three- and 
four-way hookups. 

Equally important has been the pressure for 
speed in handling the vastly increased volume 
and variety of work. Cases that formerly con- 
sumed six months in Washington can now be 
decided in the field in a few days. Field offices 
can dispose of a greater volume of cases day by 
day. Public relations have improved, and con- 
gressional dissatisfaction has almost wholly 
evaporated. 

Another important factor in decentralization 
has been an over-all improvement in agency 
personnel. During the 1930’s the young, the 
adventurous, the imaginative new leaders in the 
field of public administration who came to 
Washington did not seek the VA as a place of 
employment and apparently were not themselves 
sought. Today its rapid growth has brought 
in new blood, men trained in new procedures 
in other agencies or in the armed services. The 
reorganization has stimulated many of the older 
employees to new efforts. An assimilation of 
relevant federal experience is now in progress. 
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In addition, the VA deals directly with the 
state departments of education in the new educa- 
tional program. It relies upon these state 
agencies for information on the eligibility of in- 
stitutions and colleges for veterans’ training. 
It would have been almost impossible to carry 
on from Washington the new relationships with 
the states. Decentralization to the regional 
offices, of which there is one in each state, seemed 
the only feasible arrangement. 

The Veterans Administration seems to have 
come of age and attained what James W. Fesler 
has described as administrative sophistication.!9 
Indeed, the war itself did much to mature think- 
ing about the administration of federal agencies. 
But certain it is that General Omar N. Bradley 
with his rich and varied military administra- 
tive experience brought an entirely different 
outlook to the Veterans Administration. A new 


professional competence has manifested itself 


19James W. Fesler, “‘Fieid Organization,” in Fritz 
Morstein Marx, ed., Elements of Public Administration 
(Prentice-Hall, 1946), p. 272. 


in the handling of organizational and procedural 
problems. The usual tug of war between 
function and area in decentralization has been 
resolved in favor of area. Standards of regional 
office management are being worked out prag- 
matically. Reporting and statistical analysis 
have for the first time come to be fully recog- 
nized and utilized as tools of management. 
Self-examination and critical appraisal are now 
apparent where before complacency was the rule. 

Under the pressure of the heaviest load of re- 
sponsibilities and broadest range of functions 
in its history, the agency has undergone a 
thorough overhauling to effect both efficiency 
and responsibility. Reorganization, delegation 
to the operating man, and revision and stream- 
lining of procedures have occurred in that order. 
For the first time, the Veterans Administration 
has ample funds at its disposal, for Congress is 
still motivated by the philosophy that “nothing 
is too good for our veterans.”’ It will be inter- 
esting to see what happens to the Veterans Ad- 
ministration in the next decade. 





A Technique for Controlling Quality 


By WILLIAM R. DIVINE and HARVEY SHERMAN 
U. S. Bureau of the Budget 





ESSURES to improve management in 
government have long been couched in 
terms of efficiency and economy. As a 

result, considerable progress has been made in 
the direction of increasing production and re- 
ducing costs. Comparatively little use has been 
made, however, of effective methods for con- 
trolling the equally important element of the 
quality of work. 

Reduced costs and increased production are 
illusory gains if they are achieved at the expense 
of serious deterioration in quality. In any 
activity it is imperative to determine standards 
of quality as well as standards of quantity and 
cost. Although the relative importance of these 
three factors may vary in different situations, 
each of them must be considered in every case. 
The purpose of this article is to stress the im- 
portance of defining the degree of quality wanted 
in government operations and to point out that 
once these quality goals are set, management 
can use the relatively new technique of statistical 
quality control to see that these goals are met. 

Quality cannot be controlled until a decision 
is reached upon the desired quality standards or 
goals. In most cases it is possible to design a 
procedure to attain almost any degree of ac- 
curacy. But the higher the degree of accuracy 
desired, the greater will be the cost. It is pos- 
sible to approach perfection, but only at the 
expense of excessive checks to correct the errors 
which inevitably appear in any process. The 
taxpaper will get the most for his dollar if quality 
goals are realistic enough so that expenditures 
to prevent errors are not greater than the costs 
resulting from the errors. 

Once quality goals have been set and opera- 
tions stabilized, statistical quality control enters 
the picture. Statistical quality control is simply 
a method for determining the extent to which 
quality goals are being met without examining 
every item produced, and for telling manage- 
ment whether or not the errors or variations 


which occur are exceeding normal expectations. 
It was introduced into large-scale manufacture 
in the United States in the 1930’s. During the 
war the technique spread rapidly in British 
and American war factories and resulted in 
tremendous savings. The Western Electric 
Company, for example, cut its rejects on some 
items up to 50 per cent and saved millions of dol- 
lars in overhead.! In another case, armor-plate 
rejection percentages were reduced from 33 
to 3.2 

In industry, especially when dealing with 
manufactured items, quality goals are usually 
stated in terms of such characteristics as dimen- 
sions, weight, or durability; in terms of fraction 
defective (e.g., the ratio of broken panes of glass 
to the total number inspected); or in terms of 
defects per unit (e.g., the number of imperfec- 
tions in a bolt of cloth, or the number of missing 
parts in an assembled item). These types of 
goals are not appropriate, however, to the cleri- 
cal operations so frequently found in govern- 
ment operations. In most government agen- 
cies, whether at the local, state, or federal level, 
quality goals can be set more effectively in 
terms of number of errors made. 

In general, the quality of a given product can 
be determined in three ways: (1) by analyzing 
the complaints of those people who use or are 
affected by the product, (2) by surveying the 
opinions and attitudes of people familiar with 
the product, or (3) by some form of inspection, 
review, or test of the product itself. Although 
industry has made significant strides in the 
analysis of customer complaints and in survey- 
ing customer opinion, government has done 
little exploring in these areas. Government 
seems to have concentrated on the third method, 
with the result that many a citizen’s complaint 
of government delays and red tape can be traced 

1 “Quality Control,” 28 Fortune 127 (October, 1943). 

2 Alexander L. Berliner, ‘Controlling Quality of 
Office Production,” 22 The Office 41 (July, 1945). 
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to excessive inspections, checks, and reviews. 
Despite this emphasis, government offices have 
made relatively little use of the most modern 
version of inspection — statistical quality con- 
trol. This recently developed technique appears 
to offer the greatest possibilities for effectively 
and economically insuring that quality goals are 
met. 

Statistical quality control employs two statis- 
tical techniques: the control chart and statisti- 
cal sampling. Both of these techniques are 
based on the laws of probability. 


The Control Chart 


HE control chart has been developed in 
f pow forms. Essentially, however, it is a 
device for plotting data (such as dimensions, 
errors, weights, or similar pertinent figures) so 
as immediately to reveal the frequency and 
extent of variation from standards or goals. 
Control limits based upon the established toler- 
ance limits for the data being dealt with are 
placed upon the chart. Variations that fall 
within the control limits may be considered as 
due to chance or unknown causes. These 
causes bring about what may be called the 
natural variability of a process. Variations 
that fall outside the control limits are danger 
signals and indicate that there is a definite, 
assignable cause at work helping to bring about 
the variations. The control chart tells the 
manager at a glance whether his process is in 
control (i.e., within the control limits); thus he 
need not dissipate his energies tracking down 
random variations, but can begin to act the 
moment an assignable cause appears. 

The control chart has been likened to a high- 
way whose control limits are the shoulders on 
one side and the center line on the other. No 
car driving along the highway can maintain a 
perfectly straight path. Unevenness in the 
road, play in the steering wheel, gusts of wind, 
and a host of other factors cause slight varia- 
tions in the path of the car. It would hardly be 
worth while to investigate the causes of these 
small irregularities. However, the moment 
the car swerves outside one of the limits, an 
assignable cause can be assumed to exist and an 
investigation should be begun. The cause may 
turn out to be a defect in the steering mecha- 
nism, a sleepy driver, a “one-armed” driver, or 
some similar specific correctable factor. 


The primary value of control charts is that 
they tell the manager when assignable causes for 
variations are at work. They contribute an 
additional advantage, however, in that they 
publicize production results; thus they furnish 
a convenient way of stimulating competition, 
either among groups doing similar work, or 
within the same group by permitting com- 
parison of present and past records. 


Statistical Sampling 


TT second technique involved in statistical 
quality control is statistical sampling. Sta- 
tistical sampling attempts to insure a true pic- 
ture of the whole by use of a random sample 
(i.c., one in which every item has an equal 
chance of being inspected) which is at the same 
time thorough (i.e., all variations in the sample 
are discovered) and regular (i.e., recurring con- 
sistently rather than at long and irregular in- 
tervals). Statisticians have worked out tables 
so that once the quality goal is determined 
(e.g., 1 per cent errors allowed) and the per- 
centage of errors made by the inspectors is 
known, the size of sample to be used to insure 
the quality goal can be determined. In certain 
cases the system of sampling permits the use of a 
larger sample if the variations in the sample 
taken exceed a specified amount. This method 
is frequently used when testing the relative 
acceptability of purchased items. 

Sample testing or inspection has two primary 
advantages. In the first place, it saves time and 
money. The size of the sample can be calcu- 
lated so as to assure the desired degree of quality. 
To the extent that the sample size represents less 
than 100 per cent review, there is a saving in 
inspection time and cost. In the second place, 
sample testing often results in improving the 
quality of work. A worker who knows that 
only a portion of his work is to be reviewed feels 
an increased sense of responsibility and exer- 
cises greater care. Experience has shown that 
the work of the inspector also will be more re- 
liable when he concentrates his attention upon 
only a selected portion of the items. 


Quality Control in Office Operations 


sone statistical quality control system de- 
scribed above is usually said to have origi- 
nated with Walter A. Shewhart of the American 
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Telephone Company in the early 1920’s.8 Dur- 
ing the last war, the great need for speedy pro- 
duction, the enormous increase in actual pro- 
duction, and the shortage of qualified inspectors 
made it imperative that effective methods of 
quality control be adopted. As a result, the 
use of statistical quality control spread rapidly 
in both the United States and Great Britain 
in ordnance factories (including Army and 
Navy ordnance plants) and in industries pro- 
ducing such items as electrical equipment, steel, 
automobiles, and photographic equipment. 

The application of statistical quality control 
to clerical operations (i.¢., mass paper work 
activities) as opposed to manufacturing is of 
more recent vintage. Observers and practi- 
tioners of public administration are especially 
interested in this particular use of quality con- 
trol, for much government work consists in the 
routing and processing of a huge volume of paper 
work. One of the best examples of the use of 
statistical quality control in clerical operations 
is found in Aldens’ Mail Order House in Chi- 
cago. Statistical quality control was begun at 
Aldens’ early in 1945 by the installation of sam- 
ple inspection and the control chart in one of the 
order-picking departments. Within two 
months, the error ratio in this department fell 


from 3 per cent to less than 1 per cent while 
efficiency increased from 82 per cent to 107 
per cent.4 Since then, use of the system has 
been extended throughout the organization 
(23 departments by June, 1947) with such out- 
standing success that it has gained the complete 


support of top management. Over a two-year 
period, statistical quality control brought about 
a reduction in errors of 25.4 per cent as indi- 
cated by customer adjustments.5 

With few exceptions, statistical quality con- 
trol in the federal government has been con- 
fined to engineering or construction activities 


3See W. A. Shewhart, “Finding Causes of Quality 
Variations,” 11 Manufacturing Industries, 125-28 (Febru- 
ary, 1926). See also by the same author, “Statistical 
Control in Applied Science,” 65 Transactions of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, 222-25 (1943). 

4 Robert W. Jackson, “Quality Control at Aldens’,” 
in Conference Papers of the First Annual Convention of the 
American Society for Quality Control and Second Mid- 
west Quality Control Conference, June 5-6, 1947, p. 14. 

5Jbid, p.15. Fora detailed account of statistical 
quality control at Aldens’, see James M. Ballowe, “‘An 
Adaptation of Statistical Quality Control at Aldens’,” 
published by the Carnegie Institute of Technology as its 
Quality Controi Report No. 7, September, 1945. 


(e.g., Army and Navy ordnance). The Bureay 
of the Census and the National Office of Vital 
Statistics of the Federal Security Agency have 
experimented with different versions of the 
technique. The Bureau of the Census, for ex. 
ample, in processing 1940 census figures for 
housing and population used statistical sampling 
in the verification of card punching and main- 
tained quality control charts on each individual 
puncher.6 Great care was taken when setting 
up the sampling system to develop criteria for 
selecting the punchers whose work should be 
sample verified. Length of experience, aver- 
age error rate, and fluctuations in error rate were 
determined to be the controlling factors. Over 
90 per cent of the qualified punchers stayed 
within the upper control limit plotted on their 
respective charts. Investigation of the reasons 
for errors in the case of those who exceeded 
the permitted limit revealed such assignable 
causes as (1) schedules poorly filled out by the 
enumerator, (2) a puncher who had returned to 
work too soon after a siege of measles, and (3) 
sickness in the family of a puncher. With this 
knowledge as to the causes of errors, manage- 
ment was able to take intelligent action to 
remedy situations. This statistical quality con- 
trol system was estimated to have saved $263,000 
in direct labor costs; indirect savings were esti- 
mated to have paid for the cost of the system. 
In addition, speedier service in the preparation 
of the final statistical tables was obtained. 

This example of statistical quality control 
in the federa! Bureau of the Census is one of the 
rare instances in which that technique has been 
used in government clerical operations. Yet 
there are a great number of similar kinds of 
operations performed by federal, state, and local 
agencies where the technique appears to be 
applicable. The test of applicability is whether 
like articles are turned out in quantity. Ap- 
parent possibilities include large-scale repetitive 
operations such as warehousing, purchasing, 
tabulating, mailing, billing, filing, publications 
distribution, reproduction operations, processing 
of personnel actions, and processing of various 


. types of claims. Any government department 


handling a large volume of work — a city water 


6 Information on statistical quality control in the Cen- 
sus Bureau is from W. Edwards Deming and Leon 
Geoffrey, “On Sample Inspection in the Processing of 
Census Returns,” 36 Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, 351-60 (September, 1941). 
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department or assessor’s office, a state highway 
or welfare department, or almost any large 
bureau or agency — offers fertile ground for the 
application of this technique. 

The major obstacle to the spread of statistical 
quality control seems to have been the failure 
of government management people to promote 
it. The government has made commendable 
progress in adapting the technique to its re- 
search, engineering, and scientific activities. 
It remains for government management people 
to carry on in the vast areas of government 
which have been relatively untouched by the 
engineer, scientist, or statistician. 

The increasing recognition of statistical qual- 
ity control as an effective management tool is 
testified to by a growing body of literature on 
the subject, the introduction of courses dealing 
with it at a number of universities, and the 


establishment in®1946 of the American Society 
for Quality Control.? Its widespread use in 
government will depend in part upon further 
experimentation with the technique as applied 
to mass paper work activities; primarily it will 
depend, however, upon the development of an 
awareness of its usefulness on the part of people 
dealing with broad management problems 
whether from the line or staff point of view. 
Statistical quality control of itself cannot put 
quality into a product; its function is to inform 
management effectively and economically of the 
degree to which quality goals are being met and 
whether assignable causes for variation are at 
work. 


7 The American Society for Quality Control publishes 
a bimonthly magazine, Industrial Quality Control, which is 
devoted to quality control applications and procedures 
and to news of the Society. 





A few years ago, in the Latin Quarter in Paris, where the flittings after 
dark of messenger boys on bicycles lighted with small Japanese lanterns is a 
not unpleasing sight, a police agent had collared a small boy of some twelve 
or fourteen years whose lantern was unlit. An altercation ensued, and the 
kindly lecture and remonstrance of the friendly policeman appeared to pro- 
voke little contrition and repentance in what proved to be an exceedingly 
argumentative lad. Accordingly, when the officer of the law judged the 
time come to close the incident, he spoke, with manifest intent of producing a 
final and conclusive argument, of the state. ‘Mais, mon ami,” said the boy, 
“)Etat c’est nous, toi et moi!’””»—R. K. Gooch, Regionalism in France, (Cen- 
tury Co., 1931), pp. 12-13. 








The Management of Our Operations Abroad 


A summary of introductory remarks at a session of the annual conference 
of the American Society for Public Administration, March 14, 1948 


By EDWIN B. GEORGE 


Dun and Bradstreet 





Mr. George’s opening remarks at the panel 
discussion on ““The Management of our Opera- 
tions Abroad”’ were intended to stimulate a dis- 
cussion by the panel rather than to be a compre- 


hensive treatment of the subject. The following 
summary of them, however, indicates many of 
the complexities of the tremendous program 
on which the United States is now embarking. 
—THE EDITORS. 





I. Relations with the Departments 


HATEVER the final statutory form 

of the new United States foreign aid 

agency, its relation with the old line 
departments and agencies of the federal govern- 
ment will be difficult. Even if considerations 
of prestige were not involved (as they most cer- 
tainly will be), conflicting statutory responsibili- 
ties and the inevitable overlapping of functions 
will plague the new administrator. The De- 
partment of State, for instance, has general 
responsibility for foreign policy; the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has ultimate responsibility 
for the administration of export controls and 
therefore for foreign allocations; Agriculture, 
through the Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration and the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations, controls food allocations; Treasury 
is concerned with balance of payments, calcula- 
tion of the gold and dollar resources at home 
and in this country of the CEEC (Committee 
for European Economic Cooperation), the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, and the Inter- 
national Bank; Interior, along with State, 


Commerce, and the military, has jurisdiction ~ 


Members of the panel in which Mr. George partici- 
pated were as follows: 

Chairman — Lincoln Gordon, U. S. Department of 
State and Harvard University. 

Participants — Paul H. Nitze, U. S. Department of 
State, Robert W. Hartley, Brookings Institution, Edwin 
B. George, Dun and Bradstreet. 

Secretary — Alfred Davidson, U. S. Department of 
State. 
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over oil policy; the Export-Import Bank is al- 
ready in the European recovery business; the 
Army administers Western Germany; and so on. 

Given such a multiplicity of agencies, it will 
not be easy to get them to agree on instructions, 
advice, and information for the new agency. 
Solution may be sought through (1) direct con- 
tact between the new agency and the old agen- 
cies individually (in highly specialized fields 
such as finance, for instance); (2) interdepart- 
mental committees; and (3) the apportionment 
of personnel between present agencies and the 
new one. 

Considerable reliance will have to be placed 
upon committees. This particular vehicle of 
coordination, however, has its limitations: 
committees tend to multiply; member agencies 
and their representatives may be of unequal in- 
fluence (and reach “pressure” decisions); and 
committees are among man’s most ingenious 
devices for wasting time and passing the buck. 
At the moment, we have a great wealth of com- 
mittees able to make an excellent contribution 
to the foreign aid program. The question is 
whether the drawbacks of the committee sys- 
tem can be minimized for the duration of the 
present emergency. Put in a slightly different 
way, does the government mass still have the 
instinct for shifting into battle formation for 
service in emergencies? Collectively, tempo- 
rary limits must be placed on normal checks and 
balances. 

The other serious question is how to apportion 
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personnel between the new agency and the old 
departments. The latter naturally regard them- 
selves as the foundations upon which the govern- 
ment could erect great or small structures ac- 
cording to the needs of the moment. Such a 
conception would let them do much of the job 
by strengthening their present commodity divi- 
sions. If this course were followed the new 
agency would need strong liaison men with the 
departments. This plan would probably be 
hard to sell to the new administrator. If ex- 
perience is any guide the new man will expect 
to have his own corps of advisers around him, 
and they in turn will expect to have their own 
working staffs. It will be difficult for the new 
administrator to visualize a successful operation 
through remote control of specialists working 
under the authority of other men in distant 
offices. 

Perhaps in the beginning there should be a 
professional liaison staff representing all the 
major departments of the government whose 
familiarity with their resources would assure 
quick assembly and transmission of needed 
data. Such a staff might operate under the 
eye of the Bureau of the Budget. The present 
Commodity Committee working on CEEC re- 
quirements could probably be of heip. But the 
new administrator needs full-time recruits from 
the departments. He will have to decide 
whether to request liaison men, to borrow per- 
sonnel, or to hire them. Despite the hardship 
on the departments entailed by the last course, 
it is a highly desirable one. . Men from indus- 
try, men from the regular agencies, men from 
finance and the social sciences are all needed for 
a proper balance in both analysis and judgment. 


II. Internal Organization 


A. Personnel. In spite of the variety of wartime 
programs dealing with foreign economic and 
political affairs, the job of the new foreign aid ad- 
ministrator will be unique. The road ahead is 
thorny and uncharted. The personality and 
capacity of the new administrator may well 
be the key to the success or failure of the pro- 
gram. The problem of finding a man with the 
necessary qualities of imagination, technical 
knowledge, organizational ability, tact, tough- 
mindness, and, above all, a thick skin is probably 
the central issue affecting the internal organiza- 
tion of the new agency. 


The selection of subordinate personnel tor 
operations in the United States will present no 
insuperable problem. In staffing the European 
end of the operations, however, recruitment 
difficulties are bound to arise. What types of 
personnel will be required in Europe? Prior 
experience has not always been an index to 
success in international programs. Business- 
men, anthropologists, government administra- 
tors, lawyers, and professors were tried in FEA, 
UNRRA, WPB, etc. with varying success. Per- 
haps the most logical places to look for over- 
seas personnel will be in the rosters of those war- 
time agencies like FEA, OSS, WPB, and UNRRA 
which handled civilian overseas operations. 

B. Staff and Line. The foreign aid program 
must be planned, and plans must be carried 
out as fully as possible, in view of the highly 
fluid situation with which operating men must 
deal. 

On the planning side, it is taken for granted 
that all authoritative moves will be made in 
consultation with European governments and 
not be imposed on them by this country. 

The planning job is to be viewed with some 
awe. To expect to attain a perfect standard 
would be absurd under the circumstances, but 
it is permissible to imagine one as a point of 
departure for compromises. At the other ex- 
treme a much more practical survey must be 
made of the kinds of help needed to keep Europe 
a going concern in the immediate future. The 
two approaches will sometimes be contradic- 
tory, but it is to be hoped that the compromises 
in favor of pure expediency will not be any more 
frequent or drastic than can be helped. 

For the long range and frankly idealistic goal, 
several hypotheses are required. Where will 
the line of compromise be finally drawn between 
the instinct of European countries to rely for 
safety on nationalism and their knowledge that 
extreme nationalism means waste, poverty, 
and new wars? Can the economic affinity of 
Eastern and Western Europe win out in time over 
doctrinal fanaticism? What does one do with 
an economic keystone that twice has crushed 
rather than supported the other members of the 
continental structure to which it is joined? Or 
can a lesser but still adequate function be worked 
out for Germany? Benelux, the contemplated 
Scandinavian customs union, and the French- 
Italian reconciliation may be harbingers of a 
new spirit, or they may still founder on obstacles 
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of unequal production costs, tax policies, and 
fiscal and exchange stability that prove impossi- 
ble to remove. What about exports to the 
outer world? Some of the CEEC countries 
have lived on that trade for decades, and they 
may not like being asked to ship to their cooper- 
ating neighbors instead in order to lighten some 
of the burdens on us. How much of that kind 
of sacrifice should we ask? 

Some of these alternatives may be overdrawn, 
but assumptions of some sort will have to be 
made about them all. There must be some sort 
of master plan or blueprint to set a pattern, even 
though it will probably not be recognizable 
when the workmen get through. It will within 
reason be for the continent, and against it plans 
for individual countries will be roughly checked 
and reconciled. It is the multilateral phase of 
the job, providing the first real test of the mean- 
ing of such phrases as mutual-and self-help. It 
will engage us immediately and practically with 
the functional problems which have supplied 
us with so much of the stock vocabulary of the 
European Recovery Program: stabilization of 
currencies, capital development, trade barriers, 
restoration of internal and mutual confidence in 
monetary systems, the establishment of tentative 
uniform standards for choosing between loans 
and grants. 

Over-all planning, while maintaining close 
awareness of details, should not be swamped by 
them. And in performance, as already sug- 
gested, it will need the daily help of the regular 
departments and their integrating committees. 

Carrying out the basic plan is of course the 
operating job. The country programs are to be 
fitted experimentally into the master plan. 
Expediency begins here, and will make a strong 
effort to take over the show. The countries’ 
requirements must be matched against the sup- 
plies made available by the allocating authori- 
ties and against the funds allotted by the finan- 
cial authorities. At this point a great business, 
in the more usual sense of the term, is born — 
the arrangement of countless contacts between 
private buyers and sellers across the water, the 
daily processes of procurement, storage, and 
shipment, the matching of import licenses 
abroad with export licenses at home, the intri- 
cate financing apparatus through which large 
sums, ear-marked for general categories of pur- 
poses, can be tapped by individual producers 
and shippers with a minimum of fuss. 


It is difficult in advance to tell how much sub- 
division within the operating organization will 
be needed. Geographical and commodity divi- 
sions obviously suggest themselves. The prob- 
lem is now met head on: how far shall the 
similar functional setups of the regular depart- 
ments be duplicated or by-passed? All new na- 
tional projects go through a fumbling period, 
which in the present instance will be more than 
unusually dangerous. There must obviously 
be geographical specialists. But some believe 
that the new organization should be set up along 
commodity lines. Knowledge of commodities 
will be the conspicuous contribution of the re- 
cruits from business. For information about 
individual countries, the new organization will 
have to rely heavily upon the departments of 
State, Treasury, and Commerce in any event. 
The special missions in Europe wiil be a geo- 
graphical extension service, looking to Washing- 
ton particularly for action on commodity and 
technical problems. The small geographic 
staffs within the operations wing of the new 
agency can be visualized as conduits or rather 
transformers between the general programming 
staff, the commodity divisions, and the foreign 
missions. 


III. Foreign Organization 


OBABLY the central organizational prob- 
lem of field operations will be the relation 
between temporary foreign aid staffs and the 
regular foreign service missions. The proper 
definition of this number 1 problem is not to 
draw a chart reflecting masterly logic but to find 
the best means to help these two kinds of people 
— those in the regular and special missions — 
live together in the face of unusually strong 
temptation to scratch each other’s eyes out. 

It is not entirely unhealthy to have a con- 
tinuous collision of ideas and even of rivalry and 
semiduplication. It would be bad, however, to 
carry this to extremes, and to stage fights abroad 
in other people’s parlors. Special facilities must 
be provided in advance for discord, so as to give 
it play but to keep it within planned limits. 

There is a chance that the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the two overseas staffs will turn out to be 
roughly complementary and that they will need 
each other very badly. Perhaps the second 
most important American job in Europe, next 
to that of developing a practical program, will 
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be coordination of the dissimilar manpower we 
are throwing into the project. 

Among the steps suggested for the solution 
of this problem were these :! 


1. The President should appoint a United 
States special representative in Europe, with 
the rank of ambassador, to represent the United 
States in dealing with appropriate organizations 
of European governments, and should establish 
in each cooperating country a special mission 
responsible to the administrator of the new emer- 
gency reconstruction authority in Washington. 

2. The chiefs of United States special and 
diplomatic missions in each foreign country 
should be required to keep each other informed 
on all matters that may be relevant to the ad- 
ministration of the program; and each of them 
should report to his superior in Washington any 
major policy or action of the other that he be- 
lieves to be prejudicial to the performance of his 
own duties. 

3. Upon request of the administrator, the 
State Department should assign an officer to the 
special United States representative in Europe 
as counselor of the embassy with the rank of 
minister to coordinate the special missions with 
each other and with the regular missions on 
matters of policy and procedure. It is not de- 
sirable that he should be given authority over 
chiefs of mission; it is not authority that matters 
so much as the utmost utilization of talent from 
both agencies and a quick check on discord. 

4. In each country an officer of the regular 
mission should be made available to the new 
mission for any duty commensurate with his 
rank. The acceptance of such an officer should, 
however, rest with the discretion of the local 
head of the new agency. 

5. The State Department should prepare 
now and later make available to the new agency 
a panel of its most able operating officials for 
assignment at the administrator’s discretion. 

6. The administrator should make as great 
use as possible of business and professional men 
with previous experience in government service 
and of American businessmen now representing 
American companies abroad. 

7. Consideration should be given to the possi- 
ble desirability of paying higher than equivalent 


1 Part of these suggestions were made by Mr. George 
in testimony before the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House of Representatives. 


foreign service salaries for foreign service in 
the new agency. This would create some re- 
sentment in the regular service but the sacrifice 
asked of competent men in private life will be 
considerable. 

8. Top staffs of both the new agency and the 
foreign service should be instructed to meet 
jointly and at reasonable intervals fer discussion 
of practical progress and problems. 

If the Congress can count on some such ad- 
ministrative actions being taken to ensure co- 
hesion, it can possibly afford the risk of setting 
up a large independent policy agency to repre- 
sent the United States in foreign countries. 

The purposes, and it is hoped the effect, of 
these suggestions would be to stitch the two 
organizations — the new agency and the State 
Department — together at the top, middle, and 
bottom. It will require unusually good or- 
ganization to prevent both kinds of foreign serv- 
ice representatives from being partly wasted 
or misused. 

The task of maintaining mutual respect and 
single-mindedness of purpose in the staffs of 
two organizations representing the same coun- 
try is seldom successfully accomplished. No 
matter how many firm instructions are circu- 
lated from Washington, they are likely to re- 
gard themselves as rivals and occasionally to 
act at cross purposes. Each will develop an 
abundance of faults which the other will be 
pleased to magnify. Their little quarrels will 
give pleasure to the inhabitants at the expense of 
American prestige. Even at formal levels con- 
fusion may be caused among the officials and 
business executives of the countries to which the 
separate representatives are accredited, and 
efforts may be made by artful persons to exploit 
any division. A strong and organized effort 
will be needed to lift the personnel of both 
groups above petty behavior. It is impossible 
to eliminate conflicts, but it is both possible and 
vital to reduce them. The best remedy will 
be to find practical means of keeping them 
genuinely useful to each other, which requires 
considerable imagination and planning rather 
than official warnings. 

Since no two European countries present iden- 
tical problems the application of standard op- 
erating procedures will be limited. Each nation 
in a sense will be a separate organizational 
problem. Flexibility must be a key word in the 
administration of the aid program. 
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IV. The Political Milieu 


HE entire foreign aid program will operate 

in an unbelievably complex environment. 
At the Washington end the new agency will face 
congressional criticism, a frequently hostile and 
inquisitive press, and at times a jealous and en- 
trenched bureaucracy. At the European end 
the agency will have to operate in the face of the 
East-West struggle for power and in the day-to- 


day context of internal political struggles within 
CEEC countries. This chaotic political envir- 
onment will tax the wisdom and art of the ad- 
ministrator and of subordinate personnel up 
and down the line. The nature of this political 
environment will put a high priority on the 
clear definition of the administrator’s powers, 
and on his success in getting legislative and 
political support for his program. 





“J am sending a copy of the first draft of our scheme. It is really mine 


and I drew this up. 


It provides for a great international philanthropic 


organization (The International League of Red Cross Societies) to aid in 
giving health and equality of opportunity to the nations of the world. Per- 
haps they will discard it at Cannes as being too broad and too Utopian. 


Our committee has adopted it. . . .” 


The fact that it was Biggs who actually formulated the basic program for 
the group on the Leviathan was typical; and the explanation of the part 
which he played in this and similar conferences is to be found in a remark 
of his quoted by Linsly Williams, “‘It is a curious fact that when four or five 
men discuss a problem in a committee for several hours and meet again 
several days later, no one gives any thought to the matter until the committee 


reconvenes. 


It is really very simple just to think a few minutes at odd 


moments and when you return to the committee meeting, you have the 
solution of the problem and find that the other members assent and say, 


‘That’s exactly what I thought.’ 


You know most people don’t think or, if 


they do think, they don’t think things through.” —C.-E. A. Winslow, 
Dr. P. H., The Life of Hermann M. Biggs, Physician and Statesman of the Public 
Health (Lea and Febiger, 1929), — 323-24. 
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IHERE would seem to be three ways in 
[cs an organization can staff its positions 
_ with the kind of people it wants. There is 
first of all recruitment. To some extent every 
organization can fill its jobs with people who are 
already qualified by training and experience to 
perform their functions. A second method is to 
take advantage of the natural process of em- 
ployee development on the job and fill positions 
by upgrading. When the combination of these 
two methods is not entirely satisfactory, it be- 
comes necessary to set up a training program in 
which individual skills and abilities are devel- 
oped in a.planned and systematic manner and 
in which progress is stimulated toward certain 
broad objectives, such as improved efficiency, 
better teamwork, and that heightened sense of 
common purpose which we label employee 
morale or esprit de corps. 

Every organization must decide for itself how 
much training it is necessary or desirable for it 
todo. A progressive management will always 
maintain some kind of training activity, even 
when its general situation is static, in order to 
keep its people alert and interested in doing a 
better job. Training really becomes urgent, 
however, when an organization is expanding 
to meet new and difficult responsibilities, when 
its basic functions are changing, or when it finds 
itself involved in a heavy turnover of personnel. 

The Department of State and the Foreign 


NOTE: This paper was delivered as an address before 
the Conference on In-Service Training of Public Officials 
and Employees in the South held at Fontana Village, 
North Carolina, August 3-5, 1947. The conference 
was arranged under the auspices of the Southern Re- 
gional Training Program in Public Administration and 
attended by state, local, regional, university, and federal 
representatives from ten southern states. 





Service (the two organizations are in many re- 
spects distinct, though the Department of State, 
subject to advice from a multi-departmental 
board, administers the Foreign Service) are 
in a situation today in which all three of 
these conditions exist. As the agency responsi- 
ble for the conduct of our country’s foreign rela- 
tions, the Department of State has the most 
critical diplomatic job in our history. The 
Foreign Service, as the foreign field arm of the 
government, shares the responsibility for meet- 
ing this challenge. The entire nature of our 
diplomatic responsibilities has changed, both in 
Washington and in the field, with the assump- 
tion by the United States of its new role of posi- 
tive world leadership. While we were largely 
content in the years of isolationist sentiment to 
maintain friendly relations with other countries 
and to protect and promote our foreign trade, 
we are now involved in all sorts of complex situa- 
tions which require initiative and action on our 
part. We are involved in a heavy movement of 
personnel in both organizations as the result of 
various postwar readjustments, and a large num- 
ber of people need to be prepared for new re- 
sponsibilities. 

It would be much easier to plan and carry 
out a training program if we could wait until our 
two organizations are thoroughly adjusted to 
their new frame of reference. That, however, 
is the very thing we cannot do. As an arm of 
management, it is urgently necessary that in 
every way possible in our training activities we 
assist management in the manifold tasks involved 
in bringing order and efficiency out of the in- 
evitable confusion of a transition period and in 
orienting personnel on all levels to the nature 
of the diplomatic job to be done. At the same 
time, we must help through training to remedy 
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past deficiencies and to develop the skills and 
abilities of our personnel for their critical re- 
sponsibilities. 

It would not be accurate to say that the De- 
partment of State has not heretofore been inter- 
ested in training. For the better part of half a 
century the department has realized that it 
could not staff its positions of responsibility at 
home and in the Foreign Service simply by re- 
cruiting qualified personnel as jobs became 
vacant, or by recruiting people for subordinate 
positions and then upgrading them in the course 
of events. Some extremely able people have 
always, of course, been obtained by both meth- 
ods. Central reliance, however, has been 
placed on a system of recruiting exceptionally 
promising young people and then developing 
them for higher responsibilities by giving them 
progressively more challenging assignments. 

These ‘‘career men” originally started in 
either the Diplomatic Service or the Consular 
Service and were assigned throughout the world. 
Many of them were also given tours of duty in 
the department from time to time, and because 
of their special qualifications the department 
came to rely upon them for its Washington or- 
ganization as well as for staffing foreign posts. 
In 1924 the Diplomatic and Consular Services 
were combined to form the new Foreign Service; 
the new service was put on a sound merit basis 
and made attractive to men without private 
funds. In 1939 the foreign staffs of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the Bureau of Mines were absorbed 
into what we now call the American Foreign 
Service, and the State Department became 
responsible for seeing that this merged service 
supplied the needs of all branches of the govern- 
ment. In 1946, in extensive new legislation 
adopted by Congress, the Foreign Service was 
again overhauled and reorganized, with the ob- 
jective of putting it on a sound basis for the post- 
war period. 

There was a training course for new members 
of the Consular Service as early as 1907, and 
for new members of the Diplomatic Service as 
early as 1909. After the 1924 merger, there was 
set up by statutory provision the Foreign Serv- 
ice Officers Training School, which attempted 
to give introductory training to new officers. 
While accomplishing useful results, these early 
training efforts were all limited to young career 
officers, and in no case provided anything more 


than an introduction to the problems and 
techniques of the Foreign Service. After com- 
pleting the initial training course, the young 
officer learned and developed on the job, 
through a combination of his own efforts and the 
interest taken in him by senior officers and by 
the division of foreign service personnel. This 
was not a completely satisfactory system. 

We now have both an entirely new concept of 
training and an entirely new organization to 
carry it out — the Foreign Service Institute re- 
cently established within the Department of 
State. Statutory authority for the institute was 
contained in Title VII of the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946, which provides that the Secretary 
of State shall establish it “in order to furnish 
training and instruction to officers and employ- 
ees of the [Foreign] Service and of the Depart- 
ment [of State] and to other officers and em- 
ployees of the Government for whom training 
and instruction in the field of foreign relations 
is necessary, and in order to promote and foster 
programs of study incidental to such training 

” 


In accordance with this provision, Secretary 
Marshall formally established the institute on 
March 13, 1947, with Dr. William P. Maddox, 
a well-known scholar in the field of international 
relations, as its first director. The institute 
also has four assistant directors, each heading 
one of four “schools” —a school of advanced 
officer training, a school of basic officer training, 
a school of language training, and a school of 
management and administrative training. 

By its legislative charter the institute has a 
training responsibility jointly to the Foreign 
Service, an overseas organization which is in 
many ways more like the Army or the Navy 
than it is like other government agencies, and 
to the Department of State, a government 
agency operating under civil service laws and 
regulations. The institute is responsible for 
training both officers and employees of the two 
organizations, as well as people from other 
agencies of the government ic che extent that 
they require instruction in foreign affairs. 

The institute has never been envisaged as 
primarily a preparatory type of educational in- 
stitution, although it does provide basic orienta- 
tion and instruction for new emplcyees, but 
rather as a graduate institution providing in- 
service training. We feel that our most im- 
portant function is to provide intellectual stimu- 
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lation to our developing employees and to assist 
them to achieve their maximum potentialities 
as useful public servants in the foreign affairs 
field. While we have much building to do be- 
fore we can realize our ambitions, we think of 
our job as being similar in nature to that of the 
crack staff and command schools of the Army 
and Navy. 


II 


HE first training need on our list is related to 

the problem of achieving administrative 
efficiency in our home and field organizations. 
For many reasons this problem is particularly 
difficult. During the 1930’s the departmental 
organization was very tiny, as government 
agencies go, with a total number of employees 
ranging from 800 to 1,000. Even in 1945, 
after six years of wartime expansion, we had 
only about 3,500 employees. Then overnight 
we jumped to more than 9,000 people with the 
addition of large blocks of personnel from OWI, 
OSS, OIAA, FEA, and the War Department. 
This 9,000 gradually shook down to about 6,000, 
and of course we have now suffered still further 
reductions in the new budget. 

These new people came into an organization 
which was not too well prepared to think in 
organizational terms. The older employees 
of the department formed their work habits and 
concepts of administration in the days when 
the organization was small and run largely on 
an informal, person-to-person basis. It was 
difficult for many people to adopt new methods 
of operation. as rapidly as the work load and 
number of people expanded. Moreover, the 
department is staffed largely by men and women 
with professional training and experience in 
various substantive fields, such as economics, 
diplomacy, international law, and cultural re- 
lations. These people are highly competent 
in their professional fields, but often inexperi- 
enced as organizers and executives. Unfor- 
tunately, the best administrative people have not 
always in the past been attracted to the State 
Department, and some of those in the depart- 
ment who understood principles of management 
and administration have not been given ade- 
quate recognition and authority really to do a 
job. This whole situation is improving, but the 
struggle is an uphill one in which a big educa- 
tional job remains to be done. 

In the Foreign Service the administrative 


problem is not quite so acute, but it is still seri- 
ous. The service has expanded in the past 
ten years from about 4,000 employees to ap- 
proximately 12,000. Most officers and employ- 
ees have developed their ideas of operation in 
relatively small offices in which informal meth- 
ods of work were satisfactory. Now we have a 
substantial number of fairly large embassies, 
legations, and consulates into which improved 
methods must be introduced. Thus we have 
to do a training job in the field also, and in the 
face of traditional attitudes which will not be 
easy to overcome. We are working hard to 
recruit and train new administrative personnel 
for the field, and at the same time we have the 
problem of reeducating people already on the 
job. 

Next we have a very different kind of problem, 
from which stems one of our most urgent train- 
ing needs. We have in the Foreign Service 
several thousand Americans, including some- 
thing over a thousand so-called “career officers,” 
who are permanent employees spending the 
greater part of their lives in foreign countries. 
It is difficult, even in purely domestic organiza- 
tions, to keep members of a field organization 
in close touch with the home office. In the 
Foreign Service we have this problem multiplied 
many times, because it is easy for our people, 
after being abroad for long periods, to lose the 
“feel” of American life. A man who spends 
several years at a time in a remote corner of the 
world can easily get out of touch with the prob- 
lems and points of view of his countrymen. He 
can also stagnate intellectually. Possibly we 
are not always aware of it, but our country, with 
its energy, its enterprise, its emphasis on the free 
play of ideas, and its enormous creativeness in 
every field of endeavor, is uniquely rich in 
stimulating influences. The Foreign Service 
employee serving in Pernambuco, Bucharest, 
Nairobi, or Rangoon not only feels out of touch 
with the government at Washington, but he 
misses the whole stimulating experience of 
participating in American life, no matter how 
earnestly he tries to keep in touch by sending 
home for American books and magazines. 
There is no completely satisfactory solution to 
this problem, but our responsibility to do what 
we Can is inescapable. 

A third training need of our organization, and 
one which has a very high priority in our pro- 
gramming, is that of equipping our people, 
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past deficiencies and to develop the skills and 
abilities of our personnel for their critical re- 
sponsibilities. 

It would not be accurate to say that the De- 
partment of State has not heretofore been inter- 
ested in training. For the better part of half a 
century the department has realized that it 
could not staff its positions of responsibility at 
home and in the Foreign Service simply by re- 
cruiting qualified personnel as jobs became 
vacant, or by recruiting people for subordinate 
positions and then upgrading them in the course 
of events. Some extremely able people have 
always, of course, been obtained by both meth- 
ods. Central reliance, however, has been 
placed on a system of recruiting exceptionally 
promising young people and then developing 
them for higher responsibilities by giving them 
progressively more challenging assignments. 

These “career men” originally started in 
either the Diplomatic Service or the Consular 
Service and were assigned throughout the world. 
Many of them were also given tours of duty in 
the department from time to time, and because 
of their special qualifications the department 
came to rely upon them for its Washington or- 
ganization as well as for staffing foreign posts. 
In 1924 the Diplomatic and Consular Services 
were combined to form the new Foreign Service; 
the new service was put on a sound merit basis 
and made attractive to men without private 
funds. In 1939 the foreign staffs of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the Bureau of Mines were absorbed 
into what we now call the American Foreign 
Service, and the State Department became 
responsible for seeing that this merged service 
supplied the needs of all branches of the govern- 
ment. In 1946, in extensive new legislation 
adopted by Congress, the Foreign Service was 
again overhauled and reorganized, with the ob- 
jective of putting it on a sound basis for the post- 
war period. 

There was a training course for new members 
of the Consular Service as early as 1907, and 
for new members of the Diplomatic Service as 
early as 1909. After the 1924 merger, there was 
set up by statutory provision the Foreign Serv- 
ice Officers Training School, which attempted 
to give introductory training to new officers. 
While accomplishing useful results, these early 
training efforts were all limited to young career 
officers, and in no case provided anything more 


than an introduction to the problems and 
techniques of the Foreign Service. After com- 
pleting the initial training course, the young 
officer learned and developed on the job, 
through a combination of his own efforts and the 
interest taken in him by senior officers and by 
the division of foreign service personnel. This 
was not a completely satisfactory system. 

We now have both an entirely new concept of 
training and an entirely new organization to 
carry it out — the Foreign Service Institute re- 
cently established within the Department of 
State. Statutory authority for the institute was 
contained in Title VII of the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946, which provides that the Secretary 
of State shall establish it “in order to furnish 
training and instruction to officers and employ- 
ees of the [Foreign] Service and of the Depart- 
ment [of State]‘and to other officers and em- 
ployees of the Government for whom training 
and instruction in the field of foreign relations 
is necessary, and in order to promote and foster 
programs of study incidental to such training 

” 


In accordance with this provision, Secretary 
Marshall formally established the institute on 
March 13, 1947, with Dr. William P. Maddox, 
a well-known scholar in the field of international 
relations, as its first director. The institute 
also has four assistant directors, each heading 
one of four “schools” — a school of advanced 
officer training, a school of basic officer training, 
a school of language training, and a school of 
management and administrative training. 

By its legislative charter the institute has a 
training responsibility jointly to the Foreign 
Service, an overseas organization which is in 
many ways more like the Army or the Navy 
than it is like other government agencies, and 
to the Department of State, a government 
agency operating under civil service laws and 
regulations. The institute is responsible for 
training both officers and employees of the two 
organizations, as well as people from other 
agencies of the government to the extent that 
they require instruction in foreign affairs. 

The institute has never been envisaged as 
primarily a preparatory type of educational in- 
stitution, although it does provide basic orienta- 
tion and instruction for new employees, but 
rather as a graduate institution providing in- 
service training. We feel that our most im- 
portant function is to provide intellectual stimu- 
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lation to our developing employees and to assist 
them to achieve their maximum potentialities 
as useful public servants in the foreign affairs 
field. While we have much building to do be- 
fore we can realize our ambitions, we think of 
our job as being similar in nature to that of the 
crack staff and command schools of the Army 
and Navy. 


II 


HE first training need on our list is related to 

the problem of achieving administrative 
efficiency in our home and field organizations. 
For many reasons this problem is particularly 
difficult. During the 1930’s the departmental 
organization was very tiny, as government 
agencies go, with a total number of employees 
ranging from 800 to 1,000. Even in 1945, 
after six years of wartime expansion, we had 
only about 3,500 employees. Then overnight 
we jumped to more than 9,000 people with the 
addition of large blocks of personnel from OWI, 
OSS, OIAA, FEA, and the War Department. 
This 9,000 gradually shook down to about 6,000, 
and of course we have now suffered still further 
reductions in the new budget. 

These new people came into an organization 
which was not too well prepared to think in 
organizational terms. The older employees 
of the department formed their work habits and 
concepts of administration in the days when 
the organization was small and run largely on 
an informal, person-to-person basis. It was 
difficult for many people to adopt new methods 
of operation as rapidly as the work load and 
number of people expanded. Moreover, the 
department is staffed largely by men and women 
with professional training and experience in 
various substantive fields, such as economics, 
diplomacy, international law, and cultural re- 
lations. These people are highly competent 
in their professional fields, but often inexperi- 
enced as organizers and executives. Unfor- 
tunately, the best administrative people have not 
always in the past been attracted to the State 
Department, and some of those in the depart- 
ment who understood principles of management 
and administration have not been given ade- 
quate recognition and authority really to do a 
job. This whole situation is improving, but the 
struggle is an uphill one in which a big educa- 
tional job remains to be done. 

In the Foreign Service the administrative 


problem is not quite so acute, but it is still seri- 
ous. The service has expanded in the past 
ten years from about 4,000 employees to ap- 
proximately 12,000. Most officers and employ- 
ees have developed their ideas of operation in 
relatively small offices in which informal meth- 
ods of work were satisfactory. Now we have a 
substantial number of fairly large embassies, 
legations, and consulates into which improved 
methods must be introduced. Thus we have 
to do a training job in the field also, and in the 
face of traditional attitudes which will not be 
easy to overcome. We are working hard to 
recruit and train new administrative personnel 
for the field, and at the same time we have the 
problem of reeducating people already on the 
job. 

Next we have a very different kind of problem, 
from which stems one of our most urgent train- 
ing needs. We have in the Foreign Service 
several thousand Americans, including some- 
thing over a thousand so-called “‘career officers,” 
who are permanent employees spending the 
greater part of their lives in foreign countries. 
It is difficult, even in purely domestic organiza- 
tions, to keep members of a field organization 
in close touch with the home office. In the 
Foreign Service we have this problem multiplied 
many times, because it is easy for our people, 
after being abroad for long periods, to lose the 
“feel” of American life. A man who spends 
several years at a time in a remote corner of the 
world can easily get out of touch with the prob- 
lems and points of view of his countrymen. He 
can also stagnate intellectually. Possibly we 
are not always aware of it, but our country, with 
its energy, its enterprise, its emphasis on the free 
play of ideas, and its enormous creativeness in 
every field of endeavor, is uniquely rich in 
stimulating influences. The Foreign Service 
employee serving in Pernambuco, Bucharest, 
Nairobi, or Rangoon not only feels out of touch 
with the government at Washington, but he 
misses the whole stimulating experience of 
participating in American life, no matter how 
earnestly he tries to keep in touch by sending 
home for American books and magazines. 
There is no completely satisfactory solution to 
this problem, but our responsibility to do what 
we can is inescapable. 

A third training need of our organization, and 
one which has a very high priority in our pro- 
gramming, is that of equipping our people, 
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particularly those in the Foreign Service, with 
special skills and insights needed for dealing 
successfully with foreigners. We must have 
people in our organization who speak fluently 
such languages as Chinese, Japanese, Russian, 
Arabic, Turkish, and Hindustani. These peo- 
ple must not only be able to translate what a 
Chinese or Arab says in his own language; they 
must know what he means when he says it. 
Nor is it enough to be able to reply to him in 
Chinese or Arabic; the reply must be made in 
such a way that it is reassuring and persuasive 
in terms of ideas and sentiments which are 
significant to the foreigner. To a greater or less 
degree we have this problem in all our dealings 
with other peoples in every part of the world. 
It can be solved only by intense and intelligent 
study of languages and cultures and of the per- 
sonality characteristics which each national 
or local culture produces. 

A fourth need of both the Department of 
State and the Foreign Service involving training 
is a larger number of people who are equipped 
with the knowledge and understanding to deal 
expertly with some particular phase of our 
foreign relations. In some fields we are rela- 
tively well equipped; in others our deficiencies 
are serious. For example, we have a very high 
priority need for more people who are specially 
equipped by training and experience to under- 
stand and deal with the problems of the Far 
East, the Near and Middle East, Africa, and 
Eastern Europe. We have very competent 
people in all these fields, but not enough of them. 
We likewise need more people with thorough 
training in international economics — people 
who not merely have an understanding of ab- 
stract principles of economics, but a sophisti- 
cated and practical understanding of economic 
difficulties in one or more foreign areas. Finally, 
we need more people with a broad understand- 
ing of the modern world, who can take a world 
view of the complex diplomatic problems which 
we face and see them in terms of over-all 
strategy. In the Foreign Service Institute we 
see this problem in terms of our responsibility 
to do all that we can to broaden the horizons, 
stimulate the minds, and increase the expertness 
of our younger and middle-grade officers 
through programs of advanced training. 

This leads into a closely related problem 


which has to do with the development of people. 


to fill key positions in both the department and 
the Foreign Service. In the department there 
are perhaps 200 to 300 jobs in which decisions 
of national importance are shaped and in which 
it is imperative that we have men of the first 
order of ability. This is a large number of 
important positions in view of the relatively 
small size of the organization. Similarly, in 
the Foreign Service there are about fifty-five 
positions of ambassadorial rank and perhaps 
another hundred of top importance and respon- 
sibility. Granted that many top positions wil] 
always be filled by appointment of outstand- 
ing citizens from outside the organization, we 
must still do all that we can to develop our own 
people. The development of such people is a 
responsibility of the entire organization, but 
a training organization such as the Foreign 
Service Institute can fill an important role in 
the developmental process. 

A sixth problem of our organization involving 
training needs is that of coordinating the think- 
ing and the actions of a great many people on 
questions of high policy. We have long passed 
the time when the Secretary of State could 
formulate all the policy for the department, and 
when all he had to do was to give orders which 
his subordinates would hasten to put into prac- 
tice. The department now has such an enor- 
mous job to do that it must be distributed among 
many subordinate officials, each of whom may 
carry on his shoulders responsibilities as heavy 
as those of cabinet ministers in many countries. 
Moreover, these responsibilities are diverse in 
nature and cover a great deal of ground. Under 
such circumstances, it is obvious that internal 
teamwork, both among different parts of the 
department and between the department and 
the field, is not easily or quickly achieved. The 
solution of this problem is a top management 
responsibility, but training, as an arm of man- 
agement, can help and has an obligation to do 
so 


The Foreign Service Institute, in seeking to 
meet all of these training needs, does not, of 
course, involve itself in all the problems of the 


home and field organizations. It does try, 
however, to have a top management point of 
view, and as an arm of management to be help- 
ful in any spheres of activity in which it can 
properly make a contribution. An alert train- 
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ing organization does not wait to be called in 
and told what to do; it maintains close liaison 
with all operating activities, determines training 
needs in consultation with responsible officers, 
and proposes programs in its field of responsi- 
bility which will assist the organization to 
realize its objectives. 


Ill 


I ADDITION to this outline of responsibili- 
ties, a rapid survey of the training programs 
of the institute may be of interest. In regard 
to the problem of administrative efficiency, we 
are making an attack on several fronts. In the 
department itself, we have been operating 
programs for executive and administrative 
officers in the various offices and divisions, to 
give every one a more adequate picture of how 
the organization works and more accurate 
understanding of standard procedures. This 
relatively modest program is susceptible of 
gradual development into one which dissemi- 
nates sound principles of administration 
throughout the department. We have also 
conducted a number of courses for supervisory 
personnel. Training courses likewise have been 
conducted for new administrative officers of the 
Foreign Service, to prepare them for their jobs 
abroad and in particular to give them a con- 
cept of their responsibility for improving the 
administration of field establishments. At the 
same time, in the basic training of new Foreign 
Service officers we have sought to instill an un- 
derstanding of basic managerial principles and 
responsibilities which we hope will bear fruit 
in years to come as they rise to positions of im- 
portance. Finally, we have been carrying on 
programs of basic training in clerical subjects, 
such as Foreign Service filing, code work, cor- 
respondence procedures, and accounts, for 
hundreds of clerks proceeding abroad, and a 
somewhat more modest program for new cleri- 
cal employees of the department. An impor- 
tant element in all Foreign Service clerical 
training is psychological preparation for living 
and working in foreign countries, with ap- 
propriate emphasis on Foreign Service morale 
and esprit de corps. 

In regard to a second major problem, that 
of the Foreign Service employee losing touch 
with his own country, we made a major stride 
forward last year when Congress passed a law 
providing that every employee was to be given 


home leave at government expense every two 
years. The institute is now preparing to 
launch a program of reorientation seminars in 
Washington each month io brief returning 
personnel on developments in the American 
scene. We are also planning a large number of 
tours which will take officers out of Washington 
into industrial plants, business houses, science 
laboratories, labor conventions, and the like, 
in order that maximum contact may be made 
with those phases of American life in which the 
officer is particularly interested because of the 
nature of his responsibilities abroad. We will 
undoubtedly route many officers to the TVA 
area, for example, to see at first hand this 
spectacular achievement in multiple-purpose 
social engineering, which has aroused so much 
interest in the rest of the world. 

A third major problem, that of developing 
skills and insights needed for dealing with for- 
eigners, is being attacked largely through the 
medium of language teaching. Our School of 
Language Training offers to all employees 
going abroad instruction in some thirty-five 
foreign languages, utilizing the intensive meth- 
ods of instruction which worked such wonders 
for Army and Navy personnel during the late 
war. Beyond this, we are working out an 
elaborate program in cooperation with leading 
American universities, in which we devote up to 
twenty-six months of training to officers special- 
izing in the languages and cultures of Asia and 
Eastern Europe. An important element in this 
period of special training is the development of 
cultural and psychological insights of the kind I 
mentioned a while back. We are also lecturing 
to new Foreign Service officer and clerical per- 
sonnel on the problems involved in understand- 
ing and dealing with foreign peoples, and we 
are hoping to run an extended series of seminars 
this winter in which the more recent insights 
into human behavior developed by social 
scientists will be dealt with at length. 

A fourth training need, you may recall, was 
for more expertness in international economics 
and politics and the general field of over-all 
foreign policy and diplomatic strategy and 
tactics. Our educational plans in this field are 
so extensive that all I can say here is that we 
hope to send more and more officers to leading 
universities for intellectual stimulation and re- 
fresher training and to develop more and more 
advanced training activities on our own prem- 
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ises in Washington. In the programs which 
we operate ourselves, we will, of course, make 
maximum use of visiting lecturers from govern- 
ment agencies and from universities and other 
institutions in all parts of the country. Some 
of our courses will be devoted largely to econo- 
mics, and others will be seminars on various 
levels in which diplomatic problems are tackled. 

The institute will, of course, seek to be of 
assistance in every possible way in the develop- 
ment of the abilities of promising officers. 
While this is partly a matter of personnel man- 
agement, in which officers are developed 
through progressively more challenging assign- 
ments, the institute will work closely with per- 
sonnel officials by offering the training needed 
at each stage of an officer’s career. We give 
two months of basic instruction and indoctrina- 
tion to new officers before sending them over- 
seas, and will get these same officers back every 
few years for advanced and specialized training. 
It is planned that the training climax will be 
reached when an officer is in his early or middle 
forties and is being groomed for a position of 
high responsibility either in Washington or 
abroad. At this time he will be given a high- 
level course in the institute or in one of several 
institutions cooperating with it, such as the Na- 
tional War College and the Naval War College. 

We do not pretend to have any complete 
answer worked out to the final problem men- 
tioned above—that of improving internal 
team work in home and field organizations... It is 
obvious, however, that the more we bring our 
officers together in lecture hall and seminar room, 
and the more we encourage them to work together 
in seeking solutions to problems under discus- 
sion, the more progress will be made in bringing 
about a unified philosophy in the conduct of our 
foreign relations. Any lack of teamwork to- 
day I believe is due to the extremely diverse 
backgrounds and interests of our various kinds of 
officers. Some are trained in economics, some 
in diplomacy, some in law, some in business, 
some in journalism, and some in other fields. 
It would be remarkable if there were not some 
differences in their approach to diplomatic 
problems. The institute believes that it can 
be both a leavening and a unifying influence 
to the extent that it continually brings these 
people together and promotes an exchange of 
views. Moreover, the various training courses 
provide a forum in which policymaking officials 


of the department can discuss important ques- 
tions for the information of all. 


IV 


HAT are some of the implications which the 
training problems of the Department of State 
and Foreign Service may have for the training re- 
sponsibilities of government agencies generally? 

It is obvious, of course, that all agencies have 
problems of administrative efficiency, and that 
training is one of the important instrumentalities 
for improvement in this area. No doubt our 
difficulties in the administrative field are greater 
than those in many other agencies, for the 
specific reasons outlined. But some training 
is always necessary in any organization of any 
size if all employees are to work together 
smoothly, efficiently, and creatively. 

The problem of reorientation to the American 
scene of our overseas personnel may seem to be 
peculiar to an organization which stations a 
part of its staff in foreign countries. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we probably provide a striking ex- 
ample of a phenomenon which other agencies 
experience to a lesser extent. Members of 
other field arms of government agencies may 
not get out of touch with American life, but 
if they are neglected they may well get out of 
touch with the home organization and with its 
guiding purposes and policies. And if they are 
stationed in small towns and rural communities, 
they may miss some of the stimulation that 
comes from being in the main stream of ideas 
in the great centers of American life and thought. 

Similarly, other agencies do not have a prob- 
lem of foreign languages. But is it too much to 
suggest that they may have a problem of com- 
municating effectively with some of their fellow 
Americans, especially in their field organiza- 
tions? When a lad born and reared in Brooklyn 
is sent out to explain a government program 
to a farmer in Arkansas — to use a rather ex- 
treme and perhaps absurd example — the same 
kind of problem arises that we have in sending a 
man to China, even though it is less in degree. 
In order to deal effectively with any group, it is 
important to understand what kind of people 
they are and what are their guiding ideas, senti- 
ments, prejudices, and anxieties. 

As for the question of developing people for 
positions of key importance, that again is a 
problem which every organization must solve 
on the basis of its own needs. It is to be as- 
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sumed that every organization will wish to fill own personnel to develop candidates for top 
some positions by promotion from within and _jobs, it obviously should give thought to the 
other positions by recruitment from the outside. need for a progressive program of personnel 
To the extent that an organization looks to its development and training. 
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Judicialization of the Adminstrative Process 
By Vincent M. Barnett, Jr., Williams College 


THE FEDERAL ADMINISTRATIVE PROCE- 
DURE ACT AND THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
AGENCIES: PROCEEDINGS OF AN INSTI- 
TUTE CONDUCTED BY THE NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF LAW ON FEB- 
RUARY 1-8, 1947, EDITED BY GEORGE 
WARREN. New York University School of 
Law, 1947. Pp. viii, 630. $7.50. 


I 


N THE campaign to “reform” the adminis- 

trative process which has been going on in 
this country since about the turn of the century, 
the passage of the federal Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act was a significant, if perhaps over- 
rated, event. It may be said to have resulted 
from (1) an unwillingness to recognize the ad- 
ministrative process as something essentially 
different from the classical threefold division of 
functions into legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial; (2) a basic distrust of and hostility to 
governmental action in general and the activi- 
ties of regulatory administrative bodies in 
particular; and (3) an increasing conviction 
during the past decade that the courts could no 
longer be relied upon to reflect these two propo- 
sitions in the review of administrative determi- 
nations. Out of the mass of literature on this 
subject, two major criticisms of the administra- 
tive process have been repeated again and again: 
that, so far as the public is concerned, the proc- 
ess is secret, mysterious, unstandardized, and 
unknowable; and that, so far as individual 
determinations are concerned, the procedures in 
many instances do not guarantee the minimum 
fundamentals of fairness and justice. The 
Federal Register Act of 1935 was aimed at par- 
tially correcting the first; the federal courts 
were to be relied upon to assure the second under 
a broad interpretation of the requirements of 
“due process of law.” 

Under the close surveillance of special com- 
mittees on administrative law of the American 
Bar Association, beginning as early as 1933, 
these safeguards were discovered to be insuffi- 


cient. The flow of information in the Federa/ 
Register was found to be less than completely 
enlightening. And the trend of federal court 
decisions, especially Supreme Court decisions, 
since 1937 was deemed to indicate an undue 
deference to administrative determinations in 
both their procedural and substantive aspects. 
Under these circumstances, renewed efforts 
were made to correct the alleged mystery and 
irresponsibility of the regulatory agencies 
through additional legislation. The American 
Bar Association sponsored legislation which 
took the form cf the Walter-Logan bill, passed 
by both houses of Congress in 1940 but vetoed 
by the President. In 1944, the same group re- 
turned to the problem by submitting another 
bill, upon which no action was taken. With 
some revisions, a similar measure was introduced 
in 1945 as the McCarran-Sumners bill and 
emerged eventually as the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act, signed by the President in June, 
1946. A vital question for all those interested 
in administration is the extent to which this 
act will reshape administrative procedures and 
affect the efficiency, speed, and fairness of the 
administrative process. It is a question that is 
not likely to be wholly answered for some years 
to come. 

A preliminary guess as to what some of the 
answers may be is afforded by examination 


' of the volume here under consideration. Fol- 


lowing a discussion of the legislative background 
of the act by Dean Vanderbilt of the New York 
University School of Law, the book presents an 
analysis of the statute by Carl McFarland, chair- 
man of the Committee on Administrative Law 
of the American Bar Association from 1941 to 
1946; a strongly critical appraisal of the act by 
Professor Frederick F. Blachly of American 
University; a series of papers assessing the im- 
pact of the legislation on particular administra- 
tive agencies; and closing essays on rule making, 
adjudication, and judicial review by David 
Reich of the Department of Justice, Ashley Sel- 
lers (formerly of the War Food Administration), 
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and John Dickinson of the University of Penn- 
sylvania Law School, respectively. Each of the 
papers was discussed in question and answer 
fashion after its presentation, and a transcript of 
these discussions is also included in the volume. 
Some of the most revealing portions of the book, 
so far as attitudes, hopes, fears, and aims are 
concerned, are to be found in these informal ex- 
changes. While by no means all the adminis- 
trative agencies affected are touched upon,! and 
while those participating in the discussions are 
by no means wholly representative of the pro- 
fessional administrative class in the federal 
government,? numerous interesting facts and 
speculations are to be drawn from this difficult, 
ambitious, and useful undertaking. 


II 

HE broad objectives of the Administrative 
Procedure Act may be listed as (1) a desire 
to make public all relevant administrative rules, 
regulations, procedures, orders, and interpre- 
tations, either in published form or as records 
made available for public inspection, (2) an 
effort to “standardize” the rule making process, 
(3) an effort to “standardize” the process of ad- 
judication, and (4) an effort to extend the availa- 

bility and scope of judicial review. 
With the public information provisions of the 
act this essay is not primarily concerned; rather 


1 The agencies covered are the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, the Civil Aeronautics Board, the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, the Post Office Department, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, the Patent Office, the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the t of Agriculture, 
the Administrator of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act, the Federal Trade Commission, the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and the National Labor Relations Board. 

2 The participants were almost exclusively lawyers. 
Of the twenty who presented papers, at least sixteen 
were lawyers who were or had been in the legal divisions 
of the agencies being discussed. The only significant 
exception, and the only discussant who attacked the pro- 
visions of the act in any substantial way, was Professor 
Blachly. He, as a layman and nonlegal scholar of the 
administrative process, was treated with the suave and 
urbane near contempt which lawyers occasionally visit 
upon those outside the pale. It will not be surprising 
to the lay reader to find that the general tone of the 
volume is hostile to the informal, nonlegal aspects of the 
administrative process. This might be true, I suspect, 
even if all the contributors had been government officials 
drawn from the legal divisions of the agencies. It is 
enhanced by the fact that several of them were ex-officials 
analyzing the procedures of the agencies from the point 
of view of the practitioner and advocate. 


it is concerned with the attempt to “judicialize”’ 
the administrative process. The general testi- 
mony gathered in this volume is, broadly, that 
the information requirements have necessitated 
the editing and rearranging of much material 
already published, have hastened the already 
existing trend toward more effective publication 
of such information, and have presented agency 
officials with many puzzling problems as to the 
classification and handling of these materials. 
While the requirements may well result in the 
unnecessary publication of some very specialized 
information, most observers agree that they 
are on the whole probably a step in the right 
direction. In any event, they are in no sense a 
central part of the controversy over the wisdom 
and scope of the act. 

The attempt to “judicialize” the administra- 
tive process proceeds on the assumption that all 
administrative actions are really “legislative” 
or “judicial” in character, that all actions can 
thus be placed by definition into one or the other 
of these categories, and that the formal proced- 
ures by which these actions are taken can be 
made in general to conform to the familiar pat- 
tern of adversary justice characteristic of a court 
of law. Those who take this position in its ex- 
treme form hope by legislation to require that 
administrative agencies shall (1) behave as much 
as possible like courts in their internal function- 
ing, and (2) be subjected to a broadened judicial 
review of their procedures and of the findings 
of fact and interpretations of law upon which 
their actions are based. Since much of this 
depends on defining away the essentially mixed 
nature of administrative determinations, and 
forcing them into the classical molds consistent 
with the concept of the separation of powers, 
it is important first to look briefly at the defini- 
tions evolved by the act. 

The most striking thing about the definition 
of rule making as set forth in the act is that it 
departs sharply from the usual connotation of the 
term in administrative law usage and court de- 
cisions. As defined, “rule” includes not only gen- 
eral precepts affecting alike all persons similarly 
situated, but also actions of “‘particular applica- 
bility”; it includes not only substantive rules, 
but also organizational, procedural, and prac- 
tice requirements. Perhaps one reason that 

3 See Sec. 2 (c) of the act (Public Law 404, 79th Cong. 
[1946]) for the extraordinarily broad definition of rule 
making. 
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rule making is defined so sweepingly is that the 
other major lump into which administrative 
proceedings are cast — namely, adjudication — 
can then be defined as any agency process other 
than rule making. The net effect, at least for a 
while, is likely to be confusion instead of clari- 
fication in the use of terms. The discussions 
reported in the volume here under consideration 
richly support that conjecture.‘ 

Two kinds of rule making are envisaged by 
the statute, so far as procedures are concerned. 
Rules “required by statute to be made on the 
record after opportunity for an agency hearing” 
are subject to the sections of the act dealing with 
formal hearing and decision procedures. This 
may be called the formal rule-making process. 
Rules not required by some other statute to be 
so made are left subject simply to the rule- 
making section of the act. This describes what 
may be called the informal rule-making process. 
It prescribes no precise procedure beyond at- 
tempting to guarantee that interested persons 
are given an opportunity to present their views 
after due notice and that, ordinarily, at least 
thirty days will elapse before the effective date. 
The impact of the requirements for formal rule 
making is limited by the fact that there appear 
to be relatively few cases of rule making of gen- 
eral applicability in which the relevant statute 
requires that the action be taken “‘on the record 
after opportunity for an agency hearing.” So 
far as rules of particular applicability are con- 
cerned, the requirement of a record may be 
present by implication even though not specifi- 
cally stated in the governing statute. Whether 
the courts will so hold is open to question, since 
the wording of the act was changed from “re- 
quired by law” to “required by statute’ —ad- 
mittedly a narrower provision. In any event, 
the procedures for formal rule making thus de- 
fined are basically of the same character as for 
formal adjudication, that is to say, adversary 
and court-like. 

It is in the procedural requirements for formal 
rule making, for adjudication, and for judicial 
review that the effort to judicialize the adminis- 
trative process is most clear. Both formal rule 
making and formal adjudication require pre- 
scribed hearing procedures. Hearings must be 
presided over by the agency itself or by exami- 

4 See especially the testimony of Commissioner Robert 
M. Benjamin of New York, pp. 510-12. 

5 See, for example, pp. 502-503. 


ners appointed as described in the act. The 
examiners are drawn from civil service lists, 
have independent tenure, have no other duties 
inconsistent with those as examiners, may not 
be removed by the agency except for cause, and 
receive compensation prescribed by the Civil 
Service Commission independent of any agency 
recommendation or rating. No change is made 
in the rules of evidence applicable to administra- 
tive hearings; strict rules of evidence as followed 
in courts of law are not specifically enjoined 
upon the administrative agency. But the 
agency is required “fas a matter of policy” to 
exclude “irrelevant, immaterial, or unduly repe- 
titious evidence” and to base its order “upon 
consideration of the whole record” and “‘in ac- 
cordance with reliable, probative, and substan- 
tial evidence.” If the agency itself has not con- 
ducted the hearing, an intermediate decision 
must be prepared — either an “initial” or a 
“recommended” decision as the agency de- 
sires. An initial decision will become final in 
the absence of appeal or agency review on its 
own motion. A recommended decision will 
automatically come on for review by the agency. 
In either case, the parties have the opportunity 
to submit proposed findings to the examiner 
after the decision has been made, and to take 
exceptions to the decision. The record must 
show the disposition of the findings, conclusions, 
or exceptions of the parties. Formal rule mak- 
ing as well as adjudication, therefore, is given a 
pseudojudicial and adversary cast.® 

In adjudication, as in rule-making, the act 
envisages both informal and formal procedures. 
Unlike the case of informal rule making, how- 
ever, which is covered in a special section of the 
act, there is nothing specifically said with respect 
to informal adjudication. This would seem 
to leave it subject to the general principles of 
administrative law already established by the 
federal courts under the concept of due process 
of law. The requirements for formal adjudica- 
tion procedures at first glance seem very sweep- 


6In rule making, however, the formal procedure is 
looser than that for adjudication in the following respects: 
the agency (1) may follow the practice of securing all 
or part of the evidence in written rather than oral form, 
(2) may dispense with the intermediate decision where 
“due and timely execution of its functions imperatively 
and unavoidably so requires,” and (3) may dispense 
with rigid separation of functions and allow consultation 
between the hearing examiner and other members of the 
agency. See especially pp. 506-509. 
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ing — particularly since adjudication is defined 
as everything which has not already been in- 
cluded in the concept of rule making. 

This impression is erroneous, however, since 
far-reaching exceptions are made. The basic, 
and most important, exception is that the formal 
procedure applies only in instances of adjudica- 
tion required by other statutes to be determined 
on the record after opportunity for agency hear- 
ings. Even in these instances, specific excep- 
tions are provided for six enumerated types of 
proceedings.’ Moreover, the section dealing 
with the separation of functions — prohibiting 
consultation by examiners with other members 
of the agency and exempting examiners from 
the supervision of agency personnel engaged in 
investigative or prosecutory functions — is lim- 
ited to a narrower range of operation than first 
appears. Not only do the previously mentioned 
exceptions apply here, but a further exception 
is provided by the separation of functions sub- 
section itself for (1) proceedings involving appli- 
cations for initial licenses or involving “the valid- 
ity or application of rates, facilities, or practices 
of public utilities or carriers,” and (2) proceed- 
ings carried on directly by “‘the agency or any 
member or members of the body comprising 
the agency.”” The wide range of application 
given the concept of “initial licensing” by the 
various participants in these discussions is in- 
teresting. Also interesting is the abandonment 
of the attempt to separate investigatory and ad- 
judicatory functions at the level of the agency 
itself, where it is necessary to recognize the 
blending of the two in the same body. 

One of the long-time bones of contention over 
the administrative process — namely, the appli- 
cability of legal rules of evidence to administra- 


7 Sec. 5 specifically excepts “(1) any matter subject to 
a subsequent trial of the law and the facts de novo in 
any court; (2) the selection or tenure of an officer or 
employee of the United States other than examiners 
appointed pursuant to section 11; (3) proceedings in 
which decisions rest solely on inspections, tests, or elec- 
tions; (4) the conduct of military, naval, or foreign 
affairs functions; (5) cases in which an agency is acting 
as an agent for a court; and (6) the certification of em- 
ployee representatives.” 

8 Although allowing this blending at the top level, 
the framers of the legislation considered it “better prac- 
tice” for the top agency personnel to “confine itself to 
determining policy and delegate the actual supervision 
of investigations and initiation of cases to responsible 
subordinate officers.” Pp. 529-530, citing H. Rep. No. 
1980, 79th Cong., 2d sess. (1946), pp. 30-31. 


tive action—jis treated rather ambiguously. 
As noted, decisions after hearing are to be made 
“‘on the whole record” and “in accordance with 
the reliable, probative, and substantial evi- 
dence.” Despite the addition of the words 
“reliable” and “probative,” however, it is the 
virtually unanimous view of those participating 
in these discussions that this “‘merely restates the 
substantial evidence rule long established in 
administrative law.”® Mr. Sellers, writing on 
adjudication under the act, then adds, signifi- 
cantly, “the rule does not, of course, satisfy many 
who have urged establishment of the require- 
ment that agencies, like courts, should act only 
on the weight or the preponderance of the evi- 
dence.” (p. 531.) A questioner then asked 
whether the first sentence of Section 7 (c) (“Ex- 
cept as statutes otherwise provide, the proponent 
of a rule or order shall have the burden of 
proof”) did not in fact require the adoption of 
“the greater weight of the evidence” rule. 


Mr. Sellers: I think not. The burden of proof has 
no necessary relationships to the quantum of proof 
required. To meet the burden of proof does not 
mean that the proponent must make out a case on 
the preponderance of the evidence. 


Question: It does not imply that? 


Mr. Sellers: I do not believe so. At least it has not 
been so construed. I do not think there has been 
any question. However much some people may 
have wanted it, there has never been any question 
as to the rule of evidence in effect under this stat- 
ute, namely, the substantial evidence rule. I have 
heard no claim made that this statute has any 
other rule of evidence than that.” 


In addition to the requirements laid down for 
internal observance by administrative agencies 
in the carrying out of rule making and adjudica- 
tion functions, one of the clearest objectives of 
the series of bills out of which this act finally 
emerged was the broadening of judicial review 
of administrative actions. The extent to which 
the act appears to have achieved this objective 
is the question now to be considered. It is well 
to distinguish at the beginning two ways in 


*P. 531. Nor does it apparently change the rules of 
admissibility of evidence applicable to administrative 

cies. 

10 Pp. 534-35. This leaves open the very interesting 
question of what, if anything, is meant by the “‘burden 
of proof” which the proponent of a rule or order (in 
other words, the government) must carry. 
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which this might be done: first, by making 
judicial review available where it was not avail- 
able before; and second, by broadening the 
scope and depth of judicial review of actions al- 
ready reviewable. 

Space does not permit any real examination 
of the first point, nor is it sufficiently in dispute 
to justify such an examination. It is the com- 
mon conclusion of those expressing opinions 
on the matter in this volume that the act, in the 
words of John Dickinson, 

- in all likelihood will not be construed to 
create any new opportunities for review of kinds 
of administrative action which the courts have 
held in the past to be non-reviewable; and also 
that, in spite of the apparently contrary tenor of 
its language, it will not be held to make “avail- 
able” any forms of review procedure in situations 
where they have not been made “available” by the 
courts in the past (p. 577). 


This was also the view taken by the Attorney 
General in his report to the President, on the 
basis of which the act was signed. Mr. Dickin- 
son adds, however, “. . . it is certainly to be 
hoped that in view of its language, history and 
obvious legislative purpose, the new Act will at 
least be regarded by the courts in doubtful cases 
as creating what may be called a presumption 
in favor of review.” 

The real battle over judicial review, however, 
has been not so much concerned with the ques- 
tion of extending it to previously nonreviewable 
actions as with the scope or measure of review — 
particularly as to findings of fact — in cases al- 
ready reviewable. This raises the familiar 
questions of the extent to which the courts 
should review administrative findings of fact, 
the problem of really separating questions of 
law and questions of fact, and the extent to 
which agency interpretations of law — at least 
in certain areas — should be given weight by 
the courts. To what extent has the act altered 
the state of the law on these matters? 

The most insistent conclusion that emerges 
from the testimony on this point in the present 
volume is that there is considerable uncertainty 
on the matter and that no one will know until 
the courts and ultimately the Supreme Court 
have passed upon it. The Attorney General, 
in his review of the bill, came to the conclusion 
that it did no more than declare the existing law 
concerning judicial review.!! Many of the 

1192 Cong. Rec. A3151 (June 3, 1946), cited p. 581. 


participants in the proceedings reported in the 
present volume reached the same conclusion.!2 
John Dickinson, in his very able concluding es- 
say, however, comes to a different result, on the 
basis of an analysis which it is necessary to ex- 
amine briefly. 

The judicial review section of the act provides 
that the court of review shall overturn agency 
actions in six different situations which, in gen- 
eral, seem merely to restate existing law. Three 
of the six deal mainly with questions of law: 
where the action is unconstitutional; where it is 
in excess of agency jurisdiction; and where it is 
taken without proper regard for the prescribed 
procedures. The other three deal primarily 
with questions of fact: where the action is 
arbitrary, capricious, or an abuse of discretion; 
where it is unsupported by substantial evidence; 
and where it is “unwarranted by the facts” in 
cases in which the facts are subject to trial de 
novo by the reviewing tribunal. 

These specific grounds for reversal seem to 
add nothing to existing law. However, as 
Dickinson points out, they should be read in 
terms of two other sentences of general instruc- 
tions to the courts which also appear in the same 
section. One of these instructs the reviewing 
court to “decide all relevant questions of law, 
interpret constitutional and statutory provisions, 
and determine the meaning or applicability 
of the terms of any agency action.” This would 
apply where the courts are reviewing for error 
of law. The last sentence in the same para- 
graph provides that the court “shall review the 
whole record or such portions thereof as may 
be cited by any party, and due account shall be 
taken of the rule of prejudicial error.” This 
would apply where the court is asked to reverse 
for error in finding of fact. The intent of these 
general instructions to the courts, thinks Dickin- 
son, “broadens . . . the scope and measure of the 
review which the Federal courts are henceforth 
required to make of administrative action in 
cases where such action is reviewable at all.” 
(p. 581.) In brief, the argument is that the 
words “decide all relevant questions of law” 
must be interpreted to reverse recent tendencies 
of the Supreme Court to treat many “technical” 
issues of law as lying primarily within the discre- 
tion of the administrative agency and therefore 


12 See, for example, pp. 270, 275, 300, 336, 338, 341, 
456, 457, 479. 
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not reviewable.48 The further argument is 
that, in review of administrative fact finding, 
the phrase “shall review the whole record” 
overturns the so-called “‘modified scintilla” rule 
and eliminates the substantial evidence formula 
which permits the reviewing court to examine 
only one side of the evidence. Dickinson con- 
cludes that 


. if the review provisions of the Administrative 
Procedure Act are to be construed by the courts 
in an objective spirit and in such manner as to 
give effect to their intent and purpose, they should 
at least produce two results. First they should 
make impossible a judicial refusal ... to con- 
sider independently so-called “technical” ques- 
tions of law, and secondly, they should make im- 
possible a judicial failure . . . to consider whether 
opposing evidence destroyed the apparently “sub- 
stantial” character of evidence tending to support 
the administrative determination of fact.” 


Ill 


HILE generalizations in such a compli- 

cated field are difficult and dangerous, the 
reader of this volume who will take the trouble to 
attempt a rough work sheet of the conclusions 
reached by the various agencies represented will 
be left with these distinct impressions: (1) the 
part of the statute which has caused the most 
significant changes in agency practices has been 
the information section rather than the more 
substantive sections, and even here much of 
what is required is in the nature of editing, 
revising, and reorganizing materials previously 
available rather than the submission of new in- 
formation; (2) most of the rule-making activities 
are subjected only to the rather unspecific re- 
quirements attached to the informal process, 
since all but a relatively small number are ex- 
cluded from the formal rules by virtue of not 


18 Citing in particular Dobson v. Commissioner (320 U.S. 
489 [1943]). 

14P. 589. The intent to broaden the scope of review, 
says Dickinson, is also shown by the purposeful omission 
in the final act of language which appeared in earlier 
drafts, to the effect that “upon such review due weight 
shall be accorded the experience, technical competence, 
specialized knowledge, and legislative policy of the 
agency involved as well as the discretionary authority 
conferred upon it.” His conclusion is that it is “in- 
escapable” that in writing the law Congress “deliberately 
decided not to include a provision” that would give any 
weight in questions of law to the “technical” and special- 
ized skills of the agency according to the principles of 
the Dobson case. Pp. 585-86, fn. 55. 


being required by some other statute to be 
“made on the record after opportunity for 
agency hearing”; (3) similarly, most of the ad- 
judicatory functions are not covered by the sec- 
tions prescribing formal hearings, independent 
examiners, intermediate decisions, and the like, 
since they are not “required by statute to be de- 
termined on the record after opportunity for 
agency hearing’’, or are, like initial licensing, 
otherwise specially excepted; (4) the judicial 
review provisions are subject to great uncer- 
tainty as to meaning, with most of the agency 
representatives disagreeing with Mr. Dickinson’s 
conclusion that the scope (if not the availability) 
of review is hereby broadened. 

The general conclusion from these particulars 
is that the act will introduce sweeping changes 
in agency practices only if a host of other statutes 
are amended one by one to bring additional 
actions within its scope. Perhaps this mini- 
mizes the impact of the act, but it is the impres- 
sion left after examining the testimony here pre- 
sented. The regularity with which those com- 
menting on the effect of the act on particular 
agencies regard its provisions as basically con- 
firmatory of their existing practices is striking. 

To this extent, and particularly if Mr. Dick- 
inson should turn out to be wrong about the 
scope of judicial review provided, the act will 
have disappointed the aims of many of its most 
vigorous sponsors. Clues as to what those aims 
are, and evidence of misgivings as to whether the 
act has achieved them, are among the most 
interesting aspects of the volume. It has been 
clear to many that the pressure for this kind of 
legislation has arisen because of a growing dis- 
trust of the courts as the bulwark against ad- 
ministrative encroachments. As the Supreme 
Court in the past ten years or so has taken a 
more and more sympathetic attitude toward 
administrative problems and toward the breadth 
of administrative discretion, both in interpreting 
the law and in fact finding, those who had been 
the staunchest supporters of the judiciary 
vis-a-vis administrative action have turned to 
the legislature to force the courts to “do their 
duty” in controlling the administration. 

This is not the place to trace the change in 
judicial attitudes toward administrative justice, 
but that change has been sharp and significant 
and obvious to all. This accommodation of ad- 
ministrative justice to the requirements of con- 
stitutional due process, which was a major prob- 
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lem in the Supreme Court crisis of the 1930's, 
was being worked out slowly, painfully, but on 
the whole successfully. The Administrative 
Procedure Act in spirit and intent is an effort 
to turn back the pages to the early 1930’s and 
beyond, before the new Supreme Court “ab- 
dicated”’ its role and developed novel and pre- 
sumably pernicious doctrines which left wide 
discretion to administrative bodies in fact find- 
ing and interpretation of the complicated 
statutes under which they operate. Consider 
the following passage from Mr. C. A. Miller’s 
comments on the ICC and the Administrative 
Procedure Act: 


. . . As I said on another occasion . . . it seemed 
necessary to the welfare of mankind that we be 
saved from these administrative agencies. 

It was in the next year, 1939 [sic], that the abor- 
tive attempt to “pack” the Supreme Court, and 
subsequent events, diverted attention from these 
administrative agencies. It was in that year that 
our own dearly beloved Frank Hogan, in his ad- 
dress as President of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, said: 

“Reliance against the exercise of arbitrary power 
must be placed by the people henceforth in the 
legislative rather than in the judicial department 
of the National Government.” 

Mr. Hogan knew, as we all knew, that there was 
no hope of insulation against the exercise of ar- 
bitrary power by administrative agencies, as a re- 
sult of self-imposed limitations. The Supreme 
Court of the United States, and many of the lower 
federal courts, could no longer be depended upon 
to save us from arbitrary action by these adminis- 
trative agencies. When our own United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia at- 
tempted to curb these agencies, the Supreme Court 
of the United States would reverse it, and give the 
agency full authority to go merrily on its sinful 
ways. Thus the legislature, or the Congress, proved 
to be the bulwark of our liberties and our saviour, 
at least in part, from the arbitrary actions of the 
administrative agencies.” 


It is apparent, however, that this act will 


5 Pp. 308-309. Mr. Miller, who presented the paper 
on the ICC, is listed as vice president and general coun- 
sel of the American Short Lines Railroad Association. 
In a similar vein, Mr. Dickinson speaks of the “‘legisla- 
tive intent that administrative expertise shall not in the 
future constitute either directly or indirectly a ground 
for judicial abdication. . . .” p. 585, fn. 55. The choice 
of language at many other points in the volume similarly 
reveals a disenchantment with the administrative law 
decisions of the reconstituted Supreme Court. 


take on final meaning only as it is interpreted 
by the same court whose decisions in the ad- 
ministrative law field were so deplored by those 
most vigorously pressing for this legislation. 
The real question, then, is whether the act is 
so specific and unambiguous as to require the 
court to change substantially the approach 
which has characterized its recent decisions. 
Even the proponents are not very sanguine about 
this. Commenting on the impact on the FCC, 
for example, Mr. Caldwell points out that the 
Supreme Court has “succeeded in coming very 
close to eliminating any judicial review except 
on procedural matters.” He adds that there 
may be reason to believe that the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act “will achieve a broader 
measure of review but only time will tell. Much 
depends on whether the Supreme Court follows 
the theory of ‘judicial activism’ or ‘judicial self- 
denial’”’.16 Another participant, in answer 
to a similar question about the scope of the 
act’s provision on judicial review, replied: 

All I can say there is it contains a lot of words 
and a lot of potential lawyers’ arguments. But I 
do not think the words are really significant, be- 
cause I think that within the framework of the 
existing standards of judicial review, if the courts 
do not like what the agency is doing, they will 
find some way to set it aside and if they do, I do 
not think any of those additional standards mean 
any more than perhaps that briefs are going to be 
longer in the future.” 


John Dickinson’s comments in the discussion 
following his presentation reveal similar mis- 
givings. Referring to earlier drafts of the bill, 
he observed that Congress in the final version 
had pointedly omitted “language,” as he 
phrased it, “which buttered up the expert bodies 
and said that the court should attach great 
weight to expert judgment and so on.” He 
added, 


I do not know what more Congress could have 
done to intimate to the courts that it wants them 
to make a little change in their ways, but not too 
much of an innovation. Of course, if the court 
prefers not to listen to what Congress has told it, 
there is nothing very much that can be done about 
it. You recall the old remark which has a good deal 
of soundness in it, “He that has the last word in 


16 Louis G. Caldwell, Washington, D. C., attorney, 
formerly general counsel, Federal Radio Commission, 
p. 104. 

17 Roger S. Foster, Solicitor, SEC, p. 252. 
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interpreting the law has the power to make the 
law.” If the court wants to nullify this Act they 
are at their entire liberty and have the power to 
do so.” 


IV 


HAT, then, can be said in evaluating the 
W probable impact of this legislation? Professor 
Blachly’s critique of the act probably exagger- 
ates, by implication at least, the degree to which 
it will be found to have succeeded in “‘standard- 
izing” and “‘judicializing” the administrative 
process.19 It seems basically sound, neverthe- 
less, as a criticism of the intent and objective of 
many of those sponsoring the legislation. The 
remarks in these discussions reveal, in many 
places, a complete misunderstanding of and 
hostility toward the imperatives of the adminis- 
trative process in the modern state. The separa- 
tion of powers concept still distorts any realistic 
view of the process, as, for example, when it 
leads to the conclusion that government action 
in administration is primarily adversary in 
nature. Asked whether the act did not con- 
template the possibility of impartial action by 
the agency in adjudication proceedings, one 
attorney replied, ““That is not the theory of this 
Act. The theory of this Act as to this type of 
proceeding is that the agency is a party and 
that there is no presumption of impartiality 
merely by virtue of the fact that it is a govern- 
ment agency rather than a private party.” 


18 P. 593. When asked why the American Bar Associa- 
tion committee did not recommend abandonment of the 
“substantial evidence” rule and direct the courts to de- 
cide such appeals on the “‘weight of the evidence” in- 
stead, Dean Vanderbilt remarked that “to use the 
weight of the evidence rule would be the acme of perfec- 
tion.” He went on to point out regretfully that no one 
could in practice put such a burden of reviewing the 
whole record on the courts, since “‘it would have meant 
a breaking down of the machinery.” p. 596. This is an 
indication of the attitude which refuses, in basic princi- 
ple, to recognize the administrative process at all, and 
which still considers de novo review by the courts as the 
best possible rule. In the opinion of those who hold this 
view, the closer one can approach this ideal in practical 
terms, the better. 

19Pp. 30-56, especially the concluding comments. 
This paper repeats much of the substance of the criticism 
contained in Professor Blachly’s article in this review, 
“Sabotage of the Administrative Process,” 6 Public 
Administration Review 213-27 (Summer, 1946). 

” Ashley Sellers, p. 539. Professor Blachly makes as 
one of his major criticisms of the act this precise point: 
“The doctrine of the separation of powers provided for 
in the Act goes on the theory that all governmental 
action is of a prosecuting and adversary type, with the 
government as a party . . . this is not so, in respect to 
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So far as the practical effect of the act is con- 
cerned, one may attempt to summarize some 
tentative conclusions, suggested by the evidence 
in this volume, in the following terms: 


1. There is a vast amount of confusion, even 
among the able and experienced lawyers here rep- 
resented, as to just what the act means in many of 
its most important provisions. 

2. The impact of the act in most respects will 
become clear only as the courts, and ultimately 
the Supreme Court, interpret and apply several of 
the ambiguous and apparently mutually contra- 
dictory sections to particular controversies. 

g- There is much exaggeration in the literature 
on both sides as to the effect of the act. It does not 
deserve to be called the “Magna Carta of admin- 
istrative law” any more than it is accurately de- 
scribed as a “legislative strait-jacket” for the ad- 
munistrative process. 

4. On balance, despite some desirable results, it 
is in tone and intent an unfortunate piece of legis- 
lation which will certainly require enlightened 
court interpretation or legislative revision (or 
both) if it is not to impose unnecessary and un- 
desirable restrictions on an already beleaguered 
administrative mechanism. 

5. Its most readily visible effects are likely to be 
increased complexity of administrative organiza- 
tion; augmentation of staffs; considerable multi- 
plication of “red tape,” delay, and technical op- 
portunities for evasion of controls; enhancement 
of the role of legal divisions and lawyers within 
the agencies; and a rabbit-like proliferation of op- 
portunities to litigate at every reluctant step along 
the path of the regulatory process. 


There is little question that the act is basically 
anachronistic in spirit and intent, if not in effect. 
It will probably disappoint its more sanguine 
supporters by being interpreted and applied in 
such a way as to continue the trend toward 
accommodating legal and constitutional princi- 
ples to the realities of the administrative process. 


It is no help in this task. In the short run it will 
cause confusion, uncertainty, litigation, and — 
as a consequence — some impairment of ad- 
ministrative efficiency and expedition. In the 
long run it will be revised or interpreted, or 
both, so as not to block the maturing of a re- 
sponsible administrative process upon which the 
future of constitutional democracy may well 
depend. I doubt if it will be widely remem- 
bered, ten years from now, as the “Magna 
Carta of administrative law.” 





some of the most important functions of the administra- 
tion.” p. 54. 
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PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION REVIEW 


The Triumph of Techniques Over Purpose 


By Wallace S. Sayre, Cornell University 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION: A POINT OF 
VIEW AND A METHOD, by PAUL PIGORS 
AND CHARLES A. MEYERS. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1947. Pp. ix, 553. $4.50. 


I 

HE appearance of this book marks an im- 

portant milestone in the development of 
personnel administration. It is the first success- 
ful effort to present, within the difficult require- 
ments of a personnel textbook designed for 
general use, the significant findings and conclu- 
sions of the several groundbreaking monographs 
produced during the past fifteen years by the 
group known as the “human relations” school. 
The authors, who are professors of industrial 
relations at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, have themselves been important partici- 
pants in this human relations movement. They 
have now undertaken the task of relating the 
concepts and methods of human relations to the 
theory and practice of personnel administra- 
tion. 

Pigors and Myers are primarily interested, 
as are most members of this group, with the 
administrative environment of private industry. 
This orientation reduces the initial appeal of 
their text for those readers who are absorbed 
in the tasks or in the study of public personnel 
administration. But the major barrier to the 
acceptance and influence which Personnel Ad- 
ministration deserves in the public field will arise 
from the wide gulf which divides its point of 
view and its method from many of the deep- 
seated stereotypes and cherished rituals of civil 
service administration. This resistance will be 
of minor concern to the authors, since they are 
assured of a gratifying influence in their chosen 
field of private industry; it is a more serious 
matter for the public administration fraternity, 
because they are now confronted with nothing 
less than the confirmation of Louis Brownlow’s 
prediction, “‘a failure of the civil service institu- 
tion to meet the needs of the peace.””! 

The concepts and the methodology of con- 
temporary public personnel administration are, 

1 “Successes and Failures,” in Leonard D. White, ed., 
Civil Service in Wartime (University of Chicago Press, 
1945), p. 243. 


of course, the product of the dominant objectives 
set by, and for, the students and the practitioners 
of the craft. It is possible to identify these goals 
in separate terms, even though they overlap and 
have always exerted powerful reciprocal in- 
fluences upon each other. For the purpose of 
demonstrating the values of the Pigors-Myers 
text, it is useful to restate the main streams in the 
evolution of the premises and techniques which 
now characterize personnel administration in 
public agencies. 

The earliest of these, and still the source of the 
most distinctive public personnel practices, is 
the goal of eliminating party patronage from 
the management of the civil service. This 
definition of purpose has been the most endur- 
ing, the most widely understood and embraced, 
and consequently the most influential article 
of faith in the growth of the profession. From 
this premise the basic structure of civil service 
administration has been derived: central per- 
sonnel control agencies, bipartisan commissions, 
quantitative techniques, the “rule of three,” 
and the whole familiar arsenal of devices to 
neutralize and divert patronage pressures. On 
the whole, the means were once appropriate 
to the problem. But, as Gordon Clapp ob- 
served in this Review as early as 1941,? the merit 
system advocates having clearly won the day in 
most jurisdictions, the question now is what to 
do with the victory — which of these methods 
are today appropriate to the new priority ob- 
jectives? And what are the new objectives? 

A second, closely associated purpose was 
gradually made explicit in the development of 
the public personnel program. This goal is the 
guarantee of equal treatment to all applicants 
for public employment and among all public 
employees. This is clearly a positive ethic of 
great appeal in a democratic society, and it has 
won an increasing emphasis from public per- 
sonnel specialists. The contribution of this 
goal to personnel methodology has been sub- 
stantial. Its main effect has been to move per- 
sonnel administration, in the words of Gordon 
Clapp, “into the cold objective atmosphere of 


2“The Rule of Three, It Puzzles Me”, 1 Public Ad- 
ministration Review 287-93 (Spring, 1941). 
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tests, scores, weighted indices, and split-digit 
ranking’ so completely that “these technical 
trappings have become the symbols of the merit 
system” (p. 291). 

Still another stream of influence has con- 
tributed to the fulfillment of this tendency. The 
logic of scientific management, the paramount 
ideology of articulate business management be- 
tween the two wars, has also exerted a powerful 
attraction for the personnel administrators. 
The impersonal goals of management logic made 
the precise, quantitative techniques of the effi- 
ciency engineer plausible and attractive methods 
for the “scientific? personnel manager. Job 
classification, factor analysis, numerical effi- 
ciency ratings, formal promotion charts, and 
all their procedural relatives acquired a new 
and impressive endorsement — the personnel 
system could now lay claim to the combined 
virtues of merit, equality in competition, and 
scientific management. 

Finally, public personnel policies and methods 
have been measurably affected by the goal of a 
public career service. Stated in its most posi- 
tive terms, this objective represents an effort 
to provide the conditions of work which will 
attract and hold a public service of optimum 
talents. In its negative aspects, the goal has 
been translated into an elaborate system of 
protectionism. In the area of methodology 
the negative connotations have slowly but surely 
won the dominant position. The concept of 
status and the concept of rights earned by 
seniority, to use but two examples from a large 
network, have been molded from precedent to 
precedent into a personnel jurisprudence in 
which all but the most expert technicians lose 
their way. 

In sum, the personnel administration pro- 
duced by the confluence of these four streams of 
influence represents a triumph of techniques 
over purpose. This is not an unusual outcome 
in the field of administration. Nor does the 
conclusion mean that great historical accom- 
plishments should not be recorded. What it 
does suggest is that both ends and means now 
urgently need fundamental reexamination.® 


8’ Those readers who find this judgment overdrawn 
are urged to examine anew Better Government Personnel, 
Report of the Commission of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel ; 
(McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1935), the Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Administrative Management (Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1937), and the accompanying 


Private personnel administration has not ¢s- 
caped similar pressures. In particular, it has 
responded in its development to “scientific” 
management and to a modified version of 
careerism. The resulting complex of concepts 
and methods makes up a formidable system of 
quantitative techniques and formal rules in 
private personnel administration. Here, too, 
one may conclude that the ends have been made 
captive by the means. 

Personnel administration, then, has tended to 
become characterized more by procedure, rule, 
and technique than by purpose or results. In 
the public field especially, quantitative devices 
have overshadowed qualitative. Standardiza- 
tion and uniformity have been enshrined as 
major virtues. Universal (and therefore arbi- 
trary) methods have been preferred to experi- 
ment and variety. From the perspective of the 
clientele (the public, the managers, and the em- 
ployees), these traits increasingly connote rigid- 
ity, bureaucracy, institutionalism;— and they 
are now beginning to evoke a reciprocal system 
of formal and informal techniques of evasion. 
Among personnel people there is an accompany- 
ing growth of frustration and a loss of satisfying 
participation in the real work of the organiza- 
tion. 

Personnel administration, seen in this context, 
mirrors the dilemma of all orthodox administra- 
tion. The traditional conceptual and meth- 
odological apparatus of administration has 
rested heavily upon the fallacy of an “‘adminis- 
trative man” comparable to the synthetic, ra- 
tional “economic man” of the classical econo- 
mists. During the past fifteen years this fiction 
of the “administrative man” (which Elton Mayo 
so aptly called the “rabble hypothesis”) has been 
steadily undermined not only by the painstaking 
inquiries of many students of human behavior 
but even more by the movement of great social 
forces. In the growth of personnel administra- 
tion this rise of mature dissent may be traced, 
in large part at least, from its clearest beginnings 
in the reflections of John Dewey and Mary 
Follett upon the nature and structure of author- 





monograph by Floyd W. Reeves and Paul T. David, 
Personnel Administration in the Federal Service (Government 
Printing Office, 1937); the Report of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Civil Service Improvement (H. Doc. No. 118, 77th 
Cong. ist Sess.); and J. Donald Kingsley’s Representative 
Bureaucracy; An Interpretation of the British Civil Service 
(Antioch Press, 1944). 
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ity, in the efforts of Ordway Tead and Henry 
Metcalf to introduce more democratic precepts 
into the practice of personnel administration, 
and in the pioneering Hawthorne studies at 
Western Electric by Elton Mayo, F. J. Roethlis- 
berger, and others. The efficiency engineer and 
the logician of management have slowly given 
way, at least at the level of administrative the- 
ory, to the psychologist, the sociologist, and 
other social scientists. 
II 


ISSENT from the “rabble hypothesis” of 

traditional personnel administration is the 
central virtue of the volume by Pigors and My- 
ers. With imagination and ingenuity they have 
woven into the familiar fabric of the personnel 
process the point of view and the basic concepts 
of human relations. It is difficult to condense 
into a few sentences the full measure of their 
accomplishment. Much of it, particularly for 
those concerned with public personnel, is im- 
plicit rather than explicit; that is, it must be 
translated into the specific terms and context 
of the public service. Perhaps something of the 
point of view and the method will be conveyed 
by the following brief excerpts from their intro- 
ductory description of “‘basic variables” in per- 
sonnel administration : 


Experience in personnel administration indi- 
cates that the basic elements into which we need 
insight are (1) technical features, (2) the human 
element, (3) principles and policies, and (4) the 
time factor. ‘ 

Technical Features.—Modern management and 
engineering have brought the techniques of or- 
ganization and productive enterprise to a high 
level of efficiency. In fact, progress in this direc- 
tion has far outrun our capacity for dealing eff- 
ciently with people. More than that, the inclina- 
tion to concentrate on mechanical systems and on 
the logic of efficiency has often led management to 
subordinate the individual to technical require- 
ments. In what has been called the “machine age,” 
human beings have too often been looked upon as 
mere functional entities and adjuncts to ma- 
chines. . . 

The Human Element.—The individual in indus- 
try should be studied in two ways. First, the per- 
sonnel administrator should think about the in- 
dividual’s needs and behavior as determined by 
his current situation. ... What demand is the 
work situation making on him that he is unable to 
meet? Conversely, what demands is he making on 
his work situation that are not being satisfied? 


This approach may be called person-centered 
thinking. 

Emphasis on the human element meant a step 
forward in the sense that management no longer 
defended the proposition that industrial progress 
can be achieved by a solution of purely technical 
problems. ...A more comprehensive view at. 
tempts to balance and relate technical and human 
factors within an inclusive system. 

Principles and Policies——The personnel adminis. 
trator finds it useful to relate his observation of 
people and of the mechanical element by means of 
his understanding of the general principles that 
apply to human situations. This approach may be 
called policy-centered thinking. Modern manage. 
ment thinks about such principles when formulat- 
ing and administering policies for large-scale situ- 
ations. These policies relate general principles to 
specific situations in such a way as to form a guide 
to action at all organizational levels. . . . What- 
ever the scale of relationships, clear and consistent 
policies enable us to act in a way that reconciles 
the different requirements made by the mechani- 
cal system and by the participating individuals. 
These policies form the basis for reasonable and 
consistent behavior. 

The Time Factor.—_In seeking understanding of 
human and technical elements, as well as of the 
principles that integrate both, the observer finds 
that he must also consider various aspects of the 
time element. How far back must we look in order 
to understand the meaning of what is happening 
now? What future events are we moving toward? 
What is the sequence of key facts? What develop- 
mental stage has been reached by this person or in 
this relationship? And how fast is the pace? . 

The practical answer to the question of where 
to begin is found in the situation and in its stage 
of development. For this reason, it is essential 
that a personnel worker be flexible and able to 
think on his feet (pp. 39-41). 


The authors are not altogether successful in 
their attempt to transmute formal personnel pro- 
cedures into useful human relations instru- 
ments.4 This relative failure highlights one of 
the most difficult judgments which the human 
relations group must now make: to what ex- 


4 As a textbook, Personnel Administration acquires im- 
measurable additional value from the case materials in- 
cluded. These provide real-life illustrations for most 
chapters. The cases are presented with satisfying com- 
pleteness (190 pages are devoted to 19 cases), and each 
one is accompanied by a series of searching and provoca- 
tive questions for discussion. 
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tent can they accept and work within the 
present structure and methods of personnel 
administration? What are the hazards that 
any such acceptance will adulterate their con- 
cepts and inhibit further exploration and 
growth? 

The answer, especially in public personnel ad- 
ministration, would seem to lie in a different 
perspective on the values and uses of quantitive 
techniques. It is not the techniques per se 
which have constructed the straightjacket that 
now imprisons so much of personnel administra- 
tion. The basic techniques are, when properly 
used, of considerable value and of even greater 
potential promise. The real difficulty lies in 
the fact that (1) the techniques are usually in- 
adequate for the full purpose they are relied 
upon to accomplish, yet accomplishment is 
gradually taken for granted; (2) the techniques 
are prematurely frozen into regulations and 
procedures for universal application in greatly 
varying administrative environments, thus sti- 
fling at birth the process of genuine research and 
technical development; and (3) the techniques 
gradually obscure the ends they were designed 
to serve. The contrast between this tendency 
of personnel specialists toward eager installation 
and canonization of rudimentary techniques 
and the stubborn experimentalism of the physi- 
cal sciences is instructive. Even many of those 
who might be assumed to be the least susceptible 
to this tendency — the psychologists, with their 
strong experimental tradition — reveal their 
imprisonment within the system by devoting 
their energies to the refinement of the installed 
methods of testing skills and personality “‘traits” 
rather than to the working out of new techniques 
and applications in the fields of attitudes, moti- 
vation, and group dynamics. 

The immediate trends as well as some of the 
most deeply imbedded concepts of public per- 
sonnel administration are opposed to the human 
relations points of view. Although this is not 
the whole problem, it is a revealing index of the 
crisis in civil service administration. At a time 
when the urgency, difficulty, and complexity of 
governmental performance are daily increasing, 
at a time when industrial personnel administra- 
tion is moving toward a recognition of the values 
of experimental and thorough inquiry into 


human behavior, tempered in application by 
informality and flexibility in the human rela- 
tions of organized effort, the public service be- 
comes steadily more dependent upon a cold, 
impersonal, rigid quantification of human abil- 
ity and worth in public employment. Nor is 
even this the full measure of the inadequacy. 
The methods relied upon lack the objectivity 
which is their sole claim to usefulness; they pro- 
vide merely the appearance, not the substance, 
of the relevant measurement of ability and merit. 
The variables of personnel administration are 
too many and too subtle to be contained within 
a purely statistical frame of reference. In con- 
trast, a prime virtue of the human relations 
group is its relative lack of conceit about the 
immutability of its concepts and techniques. 

Some readers may wonder whether this re- 
view overlooks the “new trends” in federal per- 
sonnel administration. These trends need to 
be more carefully examined than opportunity 
here affords. However, some tentative obser- 
vations are in order. During the war years, 
many useful explorations were made in the di- 
rection of personnel policies and methods which 
would be appropriate and adequate for the 
great tasks of federal administration. Some of 
these experiments still endure, but the surround- 
ing climate is not encouraging. With perhaps 
the sole exception of TVA among the federal 
agencies, there has been uniformly a net loss of 
opportunity for the development of agency per- 
sonnel programs responsive to the special needs 
of agency assignments and climate. The prewar 
pattern of uniform rules, designed to impose an 
artificial appearance of order and objectivity 
upon the federal establishments, has been re- 
stored and strengthened, not relaxed. ‘“‘Decen- 
tralization” has been the main theme of “‘prog- 
ress” in the postwar federal personnel program. 
It is relevant to inquire: what is the substance 
of the program being decentralized? The ul- 
timate values of decentralization depend upon 
the quality of the program. The decentrali- 
zation of work load under strict procedural 
instructions binding those who do the work is 
a dubious administrative economy; it certainly 
does not represent an important new trend in 
the development of an adequate philosophy 
and method of personnel administration. 
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The Comparative Approach to Administration 
By Philip C. Jessup, Columbia University 


IMMUNITIES AND PRIVILEGES OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL OFFICIALS; THE EXPERIENCE OF 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, by MARTIN 
HILL. The Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, 1947. Pp. xiv, 281. $2.50. 


Ts volume under review is the eighth in the 
series of Studies in the Administration of 
International Law and Organization, planned 
and published by the Division of International 
Law of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. It was first issued in mimeo- 
graphed form in 1945 and was utilized with ap- 
preciation by members of Committee IV/2 of 
the San Francisco Conference in drafting rele- 
vant provisions of the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

The term “international administration’’ is 
coming into general use. It describes a field 
which needs to be studied against the back- 
ground of diplomacy and of public administra- 
tion. The two skills must be wedded in the 
study of the subject. The study and practice of 
international administration suffer equally from 
over-emphasis on either skill. From the side 
of those approaching the subject as a part of the 
study of international law and relations, con- 
centration for some time was placed on the 
structural aspects of international organization. 
When a functional approach was used, the 
tendency was to deal more with the creation of 
the instrument than with its use. In earlier 
stages of international organization, administra- 
tion devolved chiefly upon national officials. 
International secretariats were small, rarely mul- 
tinational, and ill-suited to profound study from 
the administrative point of view. Documenta- 
tion was hard to find. During the League of 
Nations period the problem began to assume 
its current shape. With the worldwide emer- 
gency operations of UNRRA and now with the 
multiple and continuous operations of the 
United Nations and its affiliated agencies, the 
administrative problems stand out starkly. 

During the war, many persons skilled in a 
variety of fields on the domestic level found 
themselves handling problems which had be- 
come international. At an earlier day some 
students of international law had made the mis- 


take of assuming that this law was merely “pri- 
vate law writ large.” A comparable mistake 
has been made by public administrators in 
dealing with international administration. It 
may well be that there are certain principles of 
administration as definite and as basic as some 
of the principles of natural science. Here in the 
United States great progress has been made in a 
relatively short time in identifying and analyzing 
such principles. But the development of ideas 
has been predicated largely upon American ex- 
perience. It has spanned the range from munic- 
ipal to national but heretofore has usually 
stopped at the latter point. Similarly in the 
study of law, American legal scholarship, while 
concerned with general jurisprudence and with 
international law, long ignored the comparative 
approach which is concerned to find how other 
societies have met and regulated the same 
fundamental problems. 

There is a widespread feeling among non- 
Americans and among many Americans that 
international administration is suffering from 
an overdose of American public administration. 
A frankly exaggerated illustration may be used. 
We are familiar with our national propensity 
to go abroad and there to look scornfully upon 
every detail of life which is different from its 
counterpart in the old home town. The atti- 
tude extends to food, hand-shaking, newspapers, 
dress, and plumbing. It also includes public 
administration. International administration 
involves factors which are unknown in Keokuk, 
in Alabama, or in Washington, D. C. The 
American way may not be the best way for 
handling a problem of international administra- 
tion. Again, it may be, but this needs demon- 
stration and not mere assertion. 

Among the problems peculiar to international 
administration is that of the status of interna- 
tional officials. It is to the solution of this prob- 
lem that Mr. Hill has made a signal contribu- 
tion. The granting of immunities and privileges 
to international officials is commonly regarded 
as a new problem in international law and di- 
plomacy. In terms of its present magnitude 
and importance this is true but a recent study by 
Professor Kunz shows that the issue began to 
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arise early in the nineteenth century.! Mr. Hill 
presents a detailed analysis of the practice which 
developed during the, League of Nations era 
including the experience of the League itself, 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
and of the International Labour Organization. 
He touches lightly on a few of the antecedents. 
The author writes out of the ripe fullness of 
twenty years of personal service with the League 
of Nations capped by present service on the 
Secretariat of the United Nations. As his pre- 
face acknowledges, he has had the advantage of 
help and advice from colleagues in the three or- 
ganizations upon which he has focused his at- 
tention. After nine chapters devoted to the 
experience of the interwar period, Mr. Hill adds 
one chapter on the bases of the postwar regime. 
His documentary annexes fill more than half the 
book with texts which are of significant value 
and which date from both the period before 
1945 and the brief period of the UN’S existence. 
Some of these documents are not readily avail- 
able elsewhere. 

The need for providing certain privileges and 
immunities to the representatives of sovereigns 
who were sent to convey a message or conduct a 
negotiation with another sovereign has been 
recognized in civilized communities for thou- 
sands of years. The practice was known in 
biblical times, in the ancient empires of the 
Middle East and the Far East, and in the classi- 
cal periods of Greece and Rome”, In modern 
times diplomatic privileges and immunities af- 
ford the most common illustration of the exist- 
ence of rules of international law. It is no longer 
considered necessary to explain these partic- 
ular international rules by invoking fictional 
concepts of extraterritoriality which assumed 
that the diplomat carried with him a bit of his 
native soil upon which he stood safe like a boy 
playing prisoner’s base. The like fictional ex- 
planation of jurisdiction over national vessels 
on the high seas which pictured them as floating 
bits of territory has likewise yielded to the frank 
realism of more modern jurisprudence. 

When Article 7, paragraph 4 of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations was drafted, Mr. Hill 
points out, there is no evidence that the frag- 
mentary experience with immunities for earlier 


1 Joseph L. Kunz, “Privileges and Immunities of In- 
ternational Organizations”, 41 American Journal of Inter- 
national Law 828 (1947). 

2 See Ogdon, Bases of Diplomatic Immunity (1936). 


international organizations was analyzed. The 
decision to give diplomatic privileges and im- 
munities to representatives of members of the 
League when attending meetings of the organi- 
zation was a natural outgrowth of the general 
practice of sending diplomatic representatives 
to ad hoc international conferences. The in- 
clusion in the same category of members of the 
Secretariat, Mr. Hill thinks, may have been due 
to the original British concept that they would 
be more like diplomatic representatives of the 
member states than like the international civil 
servants that they have come to be. 

The analogy to national diplomatic represen- 
tation, however, was not fortunate. It tended 
to accentuate one of the major problems con- 
nected with the status of international officials 
which is their relation to the state of which they 
are nationals. Much of Mr. Hill’s book is de- 
voted to a consideration of this problem which 
has not yet been settled by the fact that Article 
105 of the United Nations Charter describes the 
privileges and immunities of the officials of the 
organization as being those which “are neces- 
sary for the independent exercise of their func- 
tions in connection with the Organization.” 
The new phrasing, however, reflects chiefly the 
relative provincialism of the United States 
which had denied the diplomatic status of 
League officials and which has not yet realized 
generally the essential nature of the interna- 
tional official. The constitution of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, to be sure, re- 
tains the diplomatic criterion but other roughly 
contemporaneous provisions in the drafting of 
which United States influence was strong in- 
clude the newer phraseology which is also in the 
charter. UNRRA and the Bretton Woods 
agreements exemplify the point, despite the 
reasoned explanation of the drafting of Article 
105 which Hill quotes from the records of the 
San Francisco Conference. Mr. Hill points out 
that the traditional privileges and immunities 
of diplomatic agents are granted in the interest 
of the states which appoint them and accordingly 
no question arises of asserting that special status 
against the appointing state. In the rare cases 
where a state chose a national of another state 
as its diplomatic agent, it was natural for the 
state of which the agent was a national to de- 
cline to accord him diplomatic privileges and 
immunities. But, as Hill says, 
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international officials do not act in the name of 
any particular state. They act exclusively in the 
higher interest of the community of states consti- 
tuting the organization in whose service they are. 
They are not accredited to a particular country 
but may be required to work in many countries, 
including their own. To quote the first Secretary- 
General of the League: 

“In theory, at any rate, an official might find 
diplomatic privileges and immunities particularly 
necessary as far as his own Government was con- 
cerned” (p. 9). 


The issue arises most sharply in the country 
where the international organization has its 
seat and with reference to immunity from taxes. 
The League of Nations carried on prolonged 
negotiations on this subject with the Swiss 
Government. Hill reproduces the essential 
documents in his annexes. In the modus vivendi 
of 1926 the Swiss Government finally agreed 
that “officials of Swiss nationality may not be 
sued before the local courts in respect of acts 
performed by them in their official capacity and 
within the limits of their official duties.”” More- 
over, “the salaries paid to them by the League 
of Nations are exempted from cantonal and 
municipal direct taxes.” (Art. IX.) Their 
salaries could not be attached in a civil action 
arising out of their private affairs. Limited 
and somewhat tentative exemption from mili- 
tary service was accorded. In the Netherlands, 
an agreement with the Permanent Court of 
International Justice exempted judges of Dutch 
nationality from answerability in the local 
courts for official acts and from direct taxes on 
their salaries. 

Although Article 105 of the Charter of the 
UN, as already noted, provides the basis for 
immunity of UN officials, the General Assembly 
acted upon the suggestion in the Charter and 
adopted at its first session in London a General 
Convention on Privileges and Immunities. 
This convention takes effect for each state only 
after ratification, but it is the detail and not the 
general principle which rests upon the conven- 
tion. At this writing the United States has 
not yet ratified but it appears likely that ratifi- 
cation will be subject to reservations concerning 
United States nationals, particularly in connec- 
tion with military service and taxes. To ex- 
empt UN salaries of American nationals from 
income taxes is still considered in the United 
States as creating a favored class. Actually 


the refusal of exemption means that the United 
States withdraws from the UN treasury part 
of the contribution which it makes to the inter- 
national budget. The UN pays to each Ameri- 
can national on its staff a supplement equal to 
the tax paid by him to the United States. The 
subject was warmly debated at the last session 
of the General Assembly. Only the vigorous 
position of the United States as the largest con- 
tributor to the budget brought about the defeat 
of a resolution to prohibit the payment of such 
supplements. If they were not paid it would 
mean that A, an American national serving in a 
$10,000 post, would actually be paid x dollars 
less than B, a national of another country, per- 
forming identical services, “‘x”’ representing the 
amount of tax paid. 

A clearer understanding of this situation 
should eventually straighten out the tax situa- 
tion but it will take many years of familiarity 
with the role of member in and host of an inter- 
national organization before the question of 
military service will be adjusted. Mr. Hill 
points out that the recent legislation in both 
Great Britain and the United States is inade- 
quate to provide all the guarantees prescribed 
by the General Assembly. The statutory rules 
will, however, be supplemented by the eventual 
ratification of the General Convention. 

The question of the appropriate privileges 
and immunities of the officials of the several 
specialized agencies is again covered in general 
terms in the charters or constitutions of each 
agency. Again, detailed specification is needed 
and this is to be provided by a convention 
studied by the General Assembly in its 1947 ses- 
sion after Mr. Hill’s book was published. The 
author does refer to the 1946 agreements with 
Switzerland which in general continue for the 
International Labour Organization and _ the 
United Nations the regime established in the 
League period. 

The privileges and immunities of interna- 
tional officials do not seriously affect the re- 
cruitment problem of international organiza- 
tions. It is doubtful whether persons are 
drawn to such service by this factor. It is, 
however, a factor of the greatest importance in 
the functioning of an international staff. In- 
ternational officials, perhaps even more than 
national diplomatic agents, must be able to 
travel freely without let or hindrance. They 
must, as much as if not more than members of a 
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national legislature, be assured immunity from 
suits based upon their officials utterances. Like 
national diplomatic agents, they must be free 
from police interference in the discharge of 
their duties. It is a basic principle that the 
Secretary General, like the chief of a national 
diplomatic mission, should prevent abuses by 
waiving the immunities where the interests of 
the service will not thereby be prejudiced. As 
the various states of the world, and particularly 


the United States, become more familiar with 
international administration, they will become 
more fully aware of the fact stated in the UN 
General Convention that privileges and im- 
munities are accorded to and for the organiza- 
tion and not as a favor to certain individuals. 
Mr. Hill’s careful and authentic study of the 
most important segments of world experience 
with this problem will contribute materially 
to the better understanding of it. 


Legislative Reform 


By Roland Young, Carleton College 


A TWENTIETH-CENTURY CONGRESS, by ES- 
TES KEFAUVER AND JACK LEVIN. Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 1947. Pp. xiv, 236. $3.00. 


HEN a practicing politician writes a book 
about Congress, one is confronted with a 
series of questions on values and methods which 
ordinarily it is not necessary to raise about other 
types of political writing. A congressman is the 
direct representative of the people, and one is 
accordingly interested in what he has to say 
about the political process and to read his evalu- 
ation of the institutions under which the elec- 
torate demands that he work. Moreover, a 
congressman, by the nature of his profession, is so 
situated that he can be more informed about the 
political process than the nonpractitioner, but 
ordinarily he is not given to writing books. 
Political writing by politicians frequently con- 
sists of tracts in which policies are stoutly de- 
fended, or of memoirs which stress the vagaries 
of personality, for gossip and controversy always 
enliven the drab subject of political institutions. 
Here, however, is another type of writing, one 
which deals with political institutions. The 
book coauthored by Congressman Estes Ke- 
fauver and Dr. Jack Levin is concerned with the 
abstract and somewhat dull subject of con- 
gressional reorganization. It contains neither 
revelations nor now-it-can-be told stories, and 
it does not advocate a solution for the many 
political problems currently matters of popular 
debate. The book, in short, merely attempts to 
analyze congressional procedures and to advo- 
cate changes which would aid Congress in con- 


sidering and deciding the issues with which it is 
confronted. 

This, then, is a book written by sincere, com- 
petent, and — to use congressional phraseology 
— “able men” about a subject in which, I dare 
say, few people in Congressman Kefauver’s dis- 
trict are interested, but a subject which he be- 
lieves transcends in importance many other more 
popular subjects. For a book written with 
purpose and with verve, it is subdued in its ob- 
loquies, for the enemies it attacks are ideas and 
practices. 

Implicit in the book is the thread of a story 
which led Congressman Kefauver to write a 
book on Congress. The congressman writes 
from the position of a successful politician who 
knows how to live within and to operate under 
rules which existed before his time, but rules 
which, nevertheless, he believes are frustrating 
to competent members and thwarting to good 
government. He believes, as democratic poli- 
ticians must, that the public should be informed 
of the operations of political institutions and 
that no long-run or worthwhile reform can be 
accomplished if there is active and sustained 
public resistance; that although some worth- 
while measures may be enacted with the public 
showing only apathy, it is preferable to have 
sympathy and support. He believes, conse- 
quently, that he should make the case for con- 
gressional reorganization so clear that it will 
appeal to the intelligent electorate. The book, 
accordingly, combines many of the merits and 
some of the limitations of a purposeful book. 
It is written to inform and to appeal, and it is 
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consequently straightforward and lucid; how- 
ever, the somewhat hortatory nature of the argu- 
mentation dulls the critical and evaluative na- 
ture of the book. 

The dilemma facing a congressman in writing 
such a book is fairly real, for in popularization 
an idea — however important the idea may be, 
or however just the need for its popularization — 
runs the risks of distortion and incompleteness. 
Moreover, although Congressman Kefauver 
wishes to write a book which is appealing to the 
electorate, and I do not imagine he would think 
of writing any other kind, he must also think 
of the various constituencies that will read the 
book; such a book must persuade but not offend 
his fellow congressmen, it must be well reasoned 
according to the standards of the academicians, 
and it must not violate any of his own political 
beliefs. This is a larger order. 

Congressman Kefauver knows that the subject 
of congressional reorganization is so important 
that its contents and implications should not be 
the exclusive knowledge of those who manipulate 
the rules. The multitude of stoppages in the 
congressional machinery makes headlines only 
when these stoppages influence major legisla- 
tion: the Rules Committee bottles up Universal 
Military Training, young Republicans revolt, 
etc. Congressman Kefauver believes that the 
structural weakness of Congress is often the 
underlying cause of headlines which herald dis- 
aster and of revelations which undermine faith 
in the democratic process — the organization it- 
self causes conflict and dissipates energy which 
should be used in constructive endeavors. 


On Proposing a Complete Plan of 
Reorganization 


HE subject matter of the book is the need 

for congressional reorganization, and the 
proposals advanced are similar to those ad- 
vanced by the Joint Committee on the Organi- 
zation of Congress with the addition of such re- 
forms as the limitation of Senate debate and the 
introduction of the question period in the House. 
In advocating these reforms, most of which ap- 
peal to persons who have considered the problem 
objectively, one is often called upon to answer 
questions which are, in fact, unanswerable. If 
anyone is dissatisfied with the relative sparseness 
of reforms already accomplished, he might be 
consoled by the fact that congressional reform 
is fairly difficult to achieve, and this fact is not 


entirely the fault of congressmen who have little 
minds or of pressure groups that do not wish 
this or that procedure to be changed. The 
greatest deterrent to congressional reform is 
simply the fact that Congress works. Also, 
anyone who thinks about congressional reor- 
ganization soon realizes that the problem of or- 
ganization penetrates all other forms of political 
association to the extent that whatever Congress 
does affects other groups and, conversely, what 
other groups do also affects Congress. 

It is obviously impossible to advance a com- 
plete plan of congressional reorganization, for 
so much of what Congress does is postulated 
on the behavior of other groups. Yet those 
who advocate reorganization are confronted 
with the rather foreboding task of saying how a 
legislative assembly could best be organized, 
and they are burdened with trying to justify 
the inconvenience which such reorganization 
might cause to those who have built their power 
or who have based their future calculations 
on the structure of Congress as it now is. 

In advocating any plan of reorganization, 
one meets the resistance of those who might be 
injured by it politically or ideologically. When 
the status quo of an institution such as Congress 
seems likely to be disturbed, voices are immedi- 
ately raised which challenge the new arrange- 
ment either because it is radical or because it 
is incomplete. The coauthors have gone to 
some pains to show that congressional reorgani- 
zation is not a new idea and that reorganiza- 
tion has been accomplished before. The moral 
of the reform during the speakership of Con- 
gressman Cannon, for instance, is that both 
Houses “have been changing their rules and 
procedures continuously . . . a thorough over- 
hauling of the congressional machinery will 
shatter no precious precedents.” (p. 39.) 
There remains, however, the question whether 
the Cannon reform was rightly resolved and 
the implication that reform is not to be feared 
because it is ineffective. It would have been 
enlightening, also, if the authors had written 
of the historical resistances to reorganization 
and had analyzed the nature of those reforms. 
Such information would have increased our 
knowledge of the nature of planned changes in 
political institutions, of the rationale for and the 
resistance thereto, and of the essential principles 
of legislative assemblies which we wish to main- 
tain. 
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The problem of where reorganization should 
begin has no very concrete answer. It immedi- 
ately leads into the need for reorganizing other 
related institutions. Once this problem is 
raised, one can go endlessly pointing out, with 
accordian effect, the inter-relations of the various 
institutions. A case can be made for the im- 
plausibility of attempting any piecemeal reform 
which relates only to Congress and which does 
not touch upon such matters as the organization 
of the party structure, the intelligence of the 
electorate, the ability of congressmen, the con- 
trol of lobbies, the improvement of the organiza- 
tion of the executive branch, the relations be- 
tween Congress and the Executive, and the 
method of nominating and electing the Presi- 
dent. 

The possibility of securing only negative re- 
sults is a chance any reform group must take. 
One might find that a Congress with a better 
staff, fewer committees, and various other re- 
forms that are widely thought desirable showed 
no measurable or visible signs of improvement. 
This possibility is testimony to the incomplete 
knowledge and the faulty analysis of the opera- 
tions of our institutions. Nevertheless, the re- 
formers seem to have a point, and whatever ad- 
monitions of caution may be given, they should 
not be deterred from the laborious task of con- 
tinuing to analyze our political institutions and 
of suggesting procedures that may make them 
operate more effectively. Although it is true 
that institutions develop a procedural life to 
which meaning is attached and which has value, 
it is also true that political institutions are 
posited on concepts which may or may not be 
true but which can be examined. 

A case in point is the Rules Committee of the 
House of Representatives, an institution which 
is often provoking and sometimes seemingly 
arbitrary, and which has resisted reform in a 
valiant, stubborn, successful manner. The core 
of the problem regarding the Rules Committee 
is, presumably, the principles on which the 
House of Representatives should be organized, 
and the House, after a century and a half of 
floundering and experimentation, has arrived 
at no solution which is entirely satisfactory. The 
system of organization does work, after a fashion, 
and while it produces petty tyrants from time to 
time it also provides a type of restraint which 
gives some direction to an amorphous, ambitious 
group of legislators. Whether the attempt to 


reform the Rules Committee should be met head 
on is a problem about which the nonpractitioner 
can offer advice without much wisdom. Per- 
haps the method of building up other forms of 
power, more representative, more responsible, 
and more thoughtful, is preferable. In con- 
structing these other institutions, however, the 
problem of the principles upon which a legisla- 
tive body should be organized is paramount. 


The Kefauver Plan 


Oo. of the more pleasing things about the 
book under review is the tolerant, even 
sympathetic, attitude it takes toward the joint 
problems of congressmen and bureaucrats. Con- 
gressman Kefauver has a faith in reason rem- 
iniscent of John Stuart Mill, although he is 
more keenly aware of the institutional difficulties 
which prevent reason from becoming immedi- 
ately persuasive. If facts were available, it is 
often urged, many contemporary political con- 
troversies would disappear. The desirability 
of all participants in a political controversy 
knowing the facts and all sides of a question 
might be considered to be the motif of this book. 
Congressman Kefauver is particularly aware of 
the great conflict between appointed executive 
officials and elected representative officials: 
“Most of the disputes between the executive 
and legislative branches arise from a lack of 
facts on particular issues.” (p. 67.) He does 
not, however, participate in the popular practice 
of condemning the bureaucrats for attempting to 
conceal information from Congress. The 
blame, rather, is in procedures which allow 
legislators with only fragmentary information 
to belabor “some hapless official’ or to fire 
“oral broadsides at an entire department.” 
(p. 67.). 

To remedy the present lack of communica- 
tion between legislative and executive branches, 
Congressman Kefauver proposes to regularize 
and systematize the appearance before Congress 
of principal administrators. The plan appears 
to be relatively simple: on the average of once a 
week for a period of two hours (or less, if so de- 
termined by the Rules Committee of the House) 
administrative officials would be questioned 
on the floor. The first hour would be devoted 
to the answering of written questions approved 
in advance by the appropriate committee and 
printed in the Congressional Record. The second 
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hour would be taken up by oral questions, with 
the time divided between the chairman and the 
ranking member of the committee giving the 
invitation. The Speaker would determine the 
germaneness of oral questions, and he would be 
empowered to rule out heckling. The pro- 
cedure is designed to protect the bureaucrat from 
embarrassment as well as to protect the various 
interests in the present power structure of Con- 
gress. The careful delineation of safeguards 
reveals the potential threat of the procedure to 
committee jurisdiction. 

The Kefauver proposal, it is said, is beguiling 
in its innocent allure, and its adoption might re- 
sult in considerable structural change in our 
political system. The opponents of the plan 
can be conveniently divided into two groups: 
those who believe such a plan would disturb 
executive power and those who believe it would 
disturb congressional power. 

The first group contends that administrators 
are not, and should not be, appointed because 
they are facile in answering questions extem- 
poraneously—that such a proposal would neces- 
sitate the appointment of different, and inferior, 
types of administrators. They contend that the 
appearance of administrators before Congress 
would diminish the power of the President by 
creating congressional favorites who would be 
capable of undermining the President’s program 
and who, because of their influence with Con- 
gress, could even dictate to the President. It is 
argued, further, that some talented administra- 
tors might be unpopular with Congress, and 
that if they were not able to answer questions 
satisfactorily, there might be a demand that they 
resign. Thus, the President’s power of removal 
would be curtailed. Finally, it is said that “the 
man” in the executive branch is, of course, the 
President, that if the question period were to 
have real meaning it would be necessary for the 
President to appear for questioning, and that 
such a procedure would be repugnant to our 
constitutional practices. 

Another group of critics fear the plan would 
make inroads on congressional powers. It is 
contended that such questioning would merely 
duplicate the surveillance already exercised by 
committees over administrators — that it would 
result in duplicating testimony about which so 
much criticism has already been made. More- 
over, it would diminish the authority of the 
various committees of Congress and would in- 


volve the full membership in the consideration 
of petty questions the committees were created 
to handle. Most important, however, would be 
the fact that administrative spokesmen would 
regularly appear before Congress, possessed of a 
certain immunity from criticism and a certain 
exemption from participation in partisan debate. 
They would not be required to stand for elec- 
tion, and they could dictate to Congress the laws 
which it should pass. 

It is, of course, impossible to predict with any 
degree of assurance what the results of adopting 
the Kefauver proposal would be. It would 
seem to be a slender reed on which to base any 
major congressional reform — the odds are that 
it would accomplish nothing at all rather than 
be a vehicle for a major change in our constitu- 
tional system. If the procedure it instituted 
were found distasteful, it could be repealed by a 
majority vote. On the other hand, the proposal 
might aid in resolving some of the dilemmas 
posed by the separation of powers, and it could 
conceivably provide a constitutional form of 
congressional or presidential superiority. 

The merit of the Kefauver proposal is that it 
attempts to resolve the considerable problem of 
communications between the executive and 
the legislative branches and that it accentuates 
the merits of policy being debated where all 
members can participate. Congressman Ke- 
fauver is not interested in disturbing the present 
distribution of powers between the Congress 
and the Executive, and he doubts that his plan 
would have this result. He is interested, rather, 
in providing a regularized means of communi- 
cation that would make it possible for an ad- 
ministrator to give a reasoned answer to a legiti- 
mate question. He dislikes the present method 
of deciding important political questions on the 
basis of vague innuendos, charges and counter- 
charges, threat of investigation, headlines, and 
chest beating; he offers what he considers a sim- 
ple, rational method of resolving some of the 
issues by securing the facts. The proposal, it 
seems to me, is worth a trial. 


The Representative Nature of Congress 


B ipownine is a close relationship between the 
organization of Congress and the degree 


to which it is a representative body. The or- 


ganization must be representative of the mem- 
bership and the membership of the people if 
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Congress is to be a truly representative body. 
Congressman Kefauver finds that Congress as a 
whole is representative of the people, and he 
bases his conclusion not on numerical represen- 
tation but on the shared experience of American 
culture. He finds that most members have had 
“pretty much the same experience as the aver- 
age citizen,” having gone to the same schools 
and churches, joined the same lodges, civic or- 
ganizations, and clubs, seen the same movies, 
heard the same broadcasts, talked the same 
language, and placed the same store in tradition. 
The apparent overrepresentation of lawyers is 
excused with the statement that some members 
listed as lawyers “formerly were attorneys in 
rural areas” who have “put ‘lawyer’ after their 
name.” These so-called lawyers are, at heart, 
agrarians who are “‘as zealous in advancing the 
interest of the farm groups as any ‘dirt farmer’ 
could hope to be.” One might conclude from 
this that the farm group might be overrepre- 
sented. The deduction which is drawn, how- 
ever, is that Congressmen “are the rest of the 
country”; there are as many “outstanding, 
average, and lesser people in Congress as there 
are in any individual community.” (p. 13 ff.). 

In addition to the representativeness of its 
members, there is the problem of achieving an 
organization of Congress that is representative — 
a problem not less difficult to resolve than that 
of the representative nature of the individual 
congressman. The coauthors would combine 
representation within Congress with party 
responsibility, and to this end they recommend 
the establishment of joint majority and minority 
policy committees and the more frequent use 
of the party caucus. The joint majority policy 
committee would consist of the committee 
chairmen of the House and Senate, the Speaker, 
President of the Senate, the majority leaders, 
and party whips. “This plan,” it is stated, 
“would make for coordination between caucus 
action, committee action, and congressional 
results — three factors essential in order to have 
effective party government and responsibility 
in both houses of Congress.” (p. 113.) 


The Nature of Congressional Thought 


| SHOULD be mentioned that some of Con- 
gressman Kefauver’s academic constituents- 
at-large, for whom in part he wrote the book, are 
not entirely satisfied — although they are suffi- 


ciently satisfied that they would be likely to 
vote for him. The singular fact is that the 
authors of A Twentieth Century Congress have 
written about Congress with little or no refer- 
ence to sources although the congressional sys- 
tem of verbatim reporting and of published re- 
ports provides an unparalleled quantity of mate- 
rial. The authors have made their points by 
historical and personal references with no indi- 
cation of the source; although the deletion of 
this academic paraphernalia may make the book 
more “popular,” it is nevertheless annoying to 
those who may wish to follow up more com- 
pletely some of the leads that are indicated. 

The imprint of Congress is present throughout 
this book, and is revealed especially in its method 
of thought. It is untrue to say that congressmen 
do not think like other people, but it is perhaps 
true that most people who think and write about 
the institutions of which they are a part adopt 
an unconsciously protective attitude toward 
them — that even when criticizing them most 
severely their language is couched in phraseology 
whose fine nuances and whose true meaning can 
be better comprehended by an insider than an 
outsider. 

As an example, it is taken for granted that 
everyone knows that Congress was no more than 
a rubber stamp in the years of New Deal. This 
belief is a congressional must, a folklore, a 
shibboleth, a fact that must not be challenged. 
As proof of the validity of the charge, the authors 
refer to “the grave days when a bill basically 
changing the nation’s banking system shot 
through both houses with only a handful of the 
members of the House and the Senate’s having 
read it.” (p. 28.) As a matter of record the 
House was given some forty minutes to consider 
the emergency banking legislation in March, 
1933. It might be contended that forty minutes 
was all that was needed for this purpose; that 
more important acts, such as declarations of war, 
have been passed in less time; that some bills 
have been considered for days without any real 
discussion of the issues. Moreover, the greater 
part of the New Deal legislation was enacted 
only after considerable, prolonged, even ob- 
structionist discussion. 

The moral of the story, however, is not that 
the New Deal legislation was inherently bad, 
or that it was bad because congressional pro- 
cedures were flaunted; on the contrary, the 
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New Deal legislation was good, and the pity is 
that Congress was derelict in not having had the 
requisite organization so that it could have 
thought of the necessary reforms first. It is un- 
fortunate, the authors state, that Congress can- 
not “take much glory even in the great achieve- 
ments of the Roosevelt administration”; there 
was, however, “a galaxy of brilliant minds” in 
the executive department who “had the skill 
to turn out in quick succession many great 
pieces of legislation to accomplish, in many 
cases, long-overdue reforms.” (p. 28.) This, 
I submit, is a type of argument which only a 
congressman could make. One must say in all 
honesty that during this period Congress was 
far from being a rubber stamp even though there 
was a popular mandate for legislation which 
found more response in presidential than in con- 
gressional leadership. In short, Congress dur- 
ing the New Deal years was not synonymous 
with a New Deal Congress. 

In evaluating this book, one may say, in 
caucus as it were, that its best and most reveal- 
ing parts are those where Congressman Kefauver 


tells about his own experiences and that the 
book would be measurably stronger had the 
authors bolstered their recommendations with 
more case examples from their storehouse of 
knowledge. The chapters devoted more ex- 
clusively to reorganization, while good, seem 
remote from the hurly-burly of politics. In the 
whole problem of organizing political institu- 
tions, we are as yet seeing through a glass 
darkly. There is no easy answer to these 
problems, but a considerable part of the solu- 
tion, certainly, is the determination of represen- 
tatives to think and to tell more about the in- 
stitutions of which they are a part. The haz- 
ards of a politician writing a book have become 
one of the undesirable folklores of our times, the 
idea being that somehow one is more vulner- 
able, more radical, more incautious, even more 
thinking, if he writes a book than if he merely 
makes lengthy remarks in such public docu- 
ments as the Congressional Record. May Con- 
gressman Kefauver, and other practicing poli- 
ticians also, write more books. 


Revista de Administracao 


By Henry Reining, Jr., University of Southern California 


REVISTA DE ADMINISTRACAO, a review pub- 
lished quarterly by the Institute of Adminis- 
tration, Faculty of Economic and Administra- 
tive Sciences, University of Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
Edited by Dr. Jose Ferreira Carrato. Address: 
228 Rua Dr. Vila Nova, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


HIS new-titled public administration quar- 

terly is the first in Brazil, and probably in 
South America, to appear under other than 
direct governmental auspices. Volume I, No. 1 
(March, 1947) and No. 2 (June, 1947) are 
reviewed here. 

The Revista is the successor to Administracao 
Publico which from 1942 until its terminal issue 
of March, 1946, served as the organ of the De- 
partment of Administration of the state of Sao 
Paulo, Departamento do Servigo Publico, Con- 
selho Administrativo do Estado.! However, 


1 Administracao Publico, in turn, was patterned after the 
first public administration publication in Brazil, namely, 
the Revista do Servico Publico, started in November, 1937, 


as the editorial in the initial issue explains, 
the Revista adds new and broader objectives to 
those of its predecessor and as a result is new in 
more ways than in title alone. The transfer 
of the periodical together with the publications 
service of the DSP and its library was sanctioned 
by state law No. 15,668, of February 11, 1946. 

This shift is doubly interesting. It not only 
created the first nongovernmental publication 
of this sort in Brazil; it also marked the first en- 
trance by any Brazilian institution of higher 
learning into the applied fields of administra- 
tion. As a matter of fact, the Instituto de 
Administragao and its scholastic parent, the 
Faculdade de Ciéncias Economias e Adminis- 
trativas are both so new as not to have been 
fully staffed and organized at the time the first 
issue of the Revista appeared. 





and still published by the National Department of Ad- 
ministration, the DASP, Departamento Administrativo 
do Servico Publico in Rio de Janeiro. 
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As a research organization, the Instituto is 
divided into six parts: (1) organization and ad- 
ministration of personnel, (2) budgeting, (3) 
applied psychology, (4) administrative law, (5) 
social research and planning, and (6) admini- 
strative history. The director of the Instituto 
is Professor Mario W. Vieira da Cunha who 
received an M.A. in anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1944. 

An editorial in the first issue of the Revista 
states that the journal will carry a number of 
signed articles; a section of “note and com- 
ments,” to be the house organ of the Instituto; 
book reviews; digests of pertinent articles in 
other periodicals; and a news section on activi- 
ties of the members of the faculty and the uni- 
versity and on matters of interest to them. 

The first issue followed this outline fairly faith- 
fully. It contains eleven articles totaling about 
150 large pages, all written by members of the 
Instituto and the Faculdade, on a variety of 
subjects falling generally within the range of 
interests of the Instituto as described above. 
Subjects vary from an almost poetical rehearsal 
of Roman antecedents of modern democracy 
to the more usual topics of budget analysis, 
the standardization of accounts, the use of ob- 
jective-type tests for personnel selection, and a 
highly mathematical-statistical discussion of the 
normal curve. There is an interesting reflec- 
tion of states’ rights, as one might expect from 
Sao Paulo, in three articles on state and munici- 
pal government problems. 

The June number omits articles in order to 
publish a single work which the editor considers 
to be “a most timely and important contribu- 
tion to the discussion of one of Brazil’s gravest 
current problems,” namely, Professor Dorival 
Teizeira Vieira’s 380-page paper on the evolu- 
tion of Brazil’s monetary system. 


The book reviews of the first two issues are 
much briefer and less evaluative than those to 
which the readers of the Public Administration 
Review are accustomed; they are, rather, book 
notes. Of the eight books reviewed in these 
issues, three are Brazilian publications and five 
are from the United States of America. The 
forum section, as it is called, offers condensa- 
tions of six articles in the first issue and of three 
in the second. Of these nine, three are from 
British journals and six from United States 
journals. 

A comparison of this new publication and the 
older Revista do Servico Publico, published by the 
DASP in Rio, is inevitable; the similarity is 
considerable, especially as to the signed articles 
in the two journals and the book reviews. 
Since it is a government publication the older 
periodical has much more of a “public informa- 
tion and bulletin board” aspect. It has sec- 
tions devoted to reporting important statutes, 
decrees, and rules, to giving official interpreta- 
tions of administrative law, and so on. 

It may indeed be that with time the younger 
of these two Brazilian journals may hold the 
greater interest for North American readers, 
precisely because of its more academic outlook. 
This seems likely to happen particularly if the 
DASP continues in the decline into which it 
seems to have fallen with the departure of 
Getulio Vargas from the Presidency, the sub- 
sequent resignation as director of the DASP of 
Luiz Simoes Lopes, its founder and long-time 
leader, and the departure of some of its most 
able staff during the intervening years. Be 
that as it may, the new Revista de Administracao 
is a valuable addition to the still comparatively 
short list of worth while public administration 
periodicals. 








Report of Conference Sessions 
Annual Meeting of the American Society for 
Public Administration, 1948 


HE summaries of the sessions of the annual 

meeting of the Society, prepared by their 
secretaries, are here reproduced in order that 
members who could not be present may have 
some information about the sessions. 

President Leonard D. White opened the con- 
ference with the following remarks: 


The annual meeting of the American Society 
for Public Administration is a convenient time 
to take stock of the state of the nation from the 
administrative point of view. 

The year which has just come to an end has 
been one of continued transition from a war 
establishment to a peacetime organization. The 
process has taken longer than was anticipated, 
and although it is not yet at an end the calendar 
year 1948 will see it largely finished. The 
process of transition has not been an easy one 
and there is no doubt that we have suffered 
serious losses. There have been heavy reduc- 
tions in the scale of operations and consequently 
in administrative staffs in the federal govern- 
ment ever since V-J Day. Further reductions 
will probably be made by the present Congress, 
but we may anticipate that these will be the 
last ones of importance. The Congress which 
meets in January, 1949, will have to look forward 
to the continuing responsibilities of the national 
government, not backward to the scrapping of a 
war machine. We may predict with confidence 
that the present unsettled state of the federal 
service will be ended by a greater degree of con- 
fidence and even a modest degree of expansion. 

The year just ended has been dominated by a 
mood reminiscent of 1920. The federal govern- 
ment and about ten states enacted legislation for- 
bidding strikes on the part of any person em- 
ployed in the public service, no matter how 
lowly his position or how traditionally it was 
based on industrial labor patterns. This legis- 
lation betrayed a state of mind rather than a 
danger to the public service. It was balanced 
to a certain degree by the precedent-making 


section of the bill of rights of the recent New 
Jersey State Constitution which declared (Art 1 
Sec. 19) that “persons in public employment 
shall have the right to organize, present to and 
make known to the State, or any of its political 
subdivisions or agencies, their grievances and 
proposals through representatives of their own 
choosing.” 

Much the same frame of mind that underlay 
the antistrike legislation was also responsible 
for the service-wide loyalty investigation ini- 
tiated a year ago by Executive order of President 
Truman. This investigation betrayed a state of 
mind probably dominated by the results of the 
Canadian Commission of Inquiry on espionage. 
An all-out investigation of everyone high and 
low irrespective of long years of faithful service 
and unimpeachable loyalty was set in motion, 
under the terms of an Executive order that 
carried an implied threat to highly prized per- 
sonal freedoms and perhaps even to judicially 
approved civil liberties. At the present moment 
the results measured in arithmetical terms seem 
to be .0002, i.e. 2 persons in 10,000 will be found 
among those concerning whom there is a reason- 
able doubt as to loyalty. The government 
should protect itself against any such, but the 
means to the end seem excessive. 

There are four major administrative matters 
now before the country. These are the organi- 
zation of the European Recovery Program; 
the work of the Commission on the Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the government, 
headed by former President Hoover; the com- 
pletion of the loyalty investigation; and the 
protection and development of the professional, 
scientific, and technical corps, including those 
engaged in overhead administration. 

The major single factor affecting the whole of 
federal public administration is our foreign 
policy and our overseas obligations. Unless the 
international. tension lessens during the next 
year this factor will begin to affect state and 
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local administration as well. Almost nothing 
of major importance within the domestic realm 
of the federal government can be brought to 
focus without consideration of the consequence 
of decisions on the foreign situation. 

A striking illustration of this proposition is 
found in the still unfinished task of organizing 
the federal government most effectively for the 
determination of foreign policy and for its ad- 
ministration. At the moment the State De- 
partment has ceased to be the single responsible 
federal agency in the field of foreign affairs. A 
multiple agency, the National Security Council, 
has the duty to advise the President with respect 
to the integration of foreign and military poli- 
cies; it comprises the Secretary of National De- 
fense, the Secretary of War, the Secretary of 
Navy, the Secretary for Air, the Director of the 
National Security Resources Committee, and 
the Secretary of State. It is still too early to 
state how this commission will operate, but a 
superficial observation would suggest that the 
responsibility for advising the President on for- 
eign policy has been taken over by a commission 
on which the armed services have the predomi- 
nating voice. 

Another example of the dominating position 
of foreign policy in relation to domestic matters 
is found in the recent report of the President’s 
Air Policy Commission, which while recom- 
mending billions for the development of the Air 
Force, also recommended a department of civil 
aviation in the Department of Commerce and a 
place on the National Security Council for the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

A third illustration of our preoccupation with 
administrative affairs beyond our borders is 
found in the great contribution made by Ameri- 
can experts to the organization .and staffing of 
the United Nations, UNESCO, the world bank, 
and other special agencies associated with 
the United Nations. Nor can we overlook the 
significant fact that we are maintaining civilian 
agencies in Greece and Turkey, that we shall 
soon have an agency of great magnitude ad- 
ministering the Marshall Plan throughout West- 
ern Europe, and that Congress may require a 
corresponding mission in China. 

Illustrations of this sort can be multiplied. 
The plain fact is that our domestic civil ad- 
ministration is now dominated by international 
considerations. 

Three major administrative problems arise 


from this single dominating fact. The first is 
the emergence of a new problem of coordination, 
fully as difficult as the problem of coordination 
during World War II. This is the task of policy 
coordination for overseas affairs, and the co- 
ordination of overseas affairs in proper relation 
to domestic policy. 

The solution of this problem involves finding 
an answer to the second one, to wit, the discov- 
ery of ways and means of creating and maintain- 
ing a stronger administrative corps, largely con- 
cerned with matters interdepartmental in na- 
ture. It is possible to visualize the necessity 
for a body of men, perhaps 100 or 200 in num- 
ber, who would be principally concerned with 
policy coordination and with larger aspects of 
its administration. These men and women 
would be at the disposal of the President of the 
United States, and would be concerned with 
matters beyond the capacity of any single de- 
partment to deal with. Analysis would show 
that these matters are international in nature. 

A third problem is the discovery of ways and 
means to free the federal government from 
every shred of responsibility for domestic matters 
that can be devolved upon other jurisdictions. 
There is imminent danger that the glut of busi- 
ness in Washington will produce, if it has not 
already produced, a creeping paralysis which 
will defeat progress in every field that is not of 
the highest urgency. We ought not to pay such 
a price for the benefits of administrative cen- 
tralization. We ought not, however, to pay 
the price of incompetence and gross partisan- 
ship, by asking backward states to take a greater 
share of the common load. This is a hard 
dilemma, the solution of which depends upon 
the discovery of ways and means to organize 
federal-state relations so that the weaker states 
will not drag down the standards of competence 
reached in more progressive parts of the coun- 
try. 

The solution of our administrative problems 
seems always to escape us. The reason is to be 
found in part in the fact that two World Wars 
and an intervening depression created adminis- 
trative dilemmas too fast for us to keep up with 
them. Crises are hard task masters, but they 
are sharp teachers. We have learned much 
about large-scale management of our public 
business and we can look with satisfaction upon 
our achievements. We need not be defeatist, 
but we cannot rest content. 
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Must We Decentralize the Detail of Man- 
agement Controls? 


Chairman — Charles F. Brannan, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 


Participants — Gordon R. Clapp, Tennessee 
Valley Authority; Senator Guy Cordon, 
U. S. Senate; George A. Graham, Princeton 
University; Leonard D. White, University 
of Chicago 


Secretary — William R. Divine, U. S. Bureau 
of the Budget 


The pressure of international and domestic 
issues seems to be pushing more and more 
toward centralization of government. The 
panel focused attention upon the question of 
whether government has grown too big for cen- 
tralized administration of detailed managerial 
controls, and by what methods governmental 
agencies can be given more flexibility. 

Mr. Clapp deplored the fact that “centraliza- 
tion willy-nilly seems to be the order of the day.” 
He felt that the answer to the main issue before 
the group was not that we “must”’ decentralize 
from necessity, but rather that we “should” 
decentralize because we want to. If we really 
believe in decentralizing controls, we can find 
ways to do so. We must shift the burden of 
proof so that it rests on the proponents of cen- 
tralization rather than upon the advocates of 
decentralization. Staff agencies have a major 
responsibility in pointing the way, case by case, 
to the decentralization of the details of manage- 
ment control. In addition to this problem of 
decentralizing within the federal government, 
Clapp raised the possibility that federal-state 
relationships could be rearranged to relieve the 
federal government of certain functions. 

Senator Cordon stated that anything as large 
as the federal government must of necessity 
decentralize to be effective. Considering the 
subject from the standpoint of the legislator, he 
suggested that one possible approach would be 
through legislative declaration of the site of ad- 
ministrative action. In seeking to identify 
opportunities for decentralization by legislative 
action, we must not be guided solely by the size 
of the agency. Additional criteria are (1) when 
the thing to be done requires attention at the 
point where it is done, and (2) when different 
problems are encountered in different geo- 
graphic areas. In response to a comment from 


the floor that decentralized operations some- 
times involve additional expense, Senator Cor- 
don observed that the criterion should be 
whether the results of decentralization outweigh 
the extra costs. 

Mr. Graham cautioned against the dangers of 
generalizing on this subject. Although decen- 
tralization may well be the answer for some func- 
tions, in other instances an equally strong argu- 
ment can be made for centralization. One of 
our basic problems in the federal government 
is to get it to operate as one government instead 
of as a series of disconnected agencies. Graham 
warned against jumping to the conclusion that 
we now have detailed management controls, 
citing examples where federal staff agencies do 
not exercise detailed controls. He agreed that 
size is not the critical factor in decentralization, 
pointing out that often the case is just as strong 
for decentralizing a small as a large agency. 

Mr. White stated that a due proportion of 
staff controls is helpful to line operators, but 
stressed the danger that exaggeration of staff 
controls will undermine line responsibility for 
getting the job done. The greatest possibilities 
lie in getting the agencies to administer the de- 
tails of managerial controls under the general 
direction of staff agencies such as the Civil 
Service Commission, Bureau of the Budget, 
and General Accounting Office. He empha- 
sized that it is possible for such staff agencies to 
retain control without requiring case-by-case 
approval. This can be achieved by prescribing 
standards of performance and making inspec- 
tions to determine whether these standards are 
being met. He praised recent steps taken by the 
Civil Service Commission in delegating much 
recruiting and examining to the agencies while 
retaining oversight of the processes in the com- 
mission. 


Psychological Relations between “Line” 
and “Staff” 


Chairman — James M. Mitchell, Civil Service 
Assembly 

Participants — Harry G. Hanson, U. S. Public 
Health Service; Herbert A. Simon, Illinois 
Institute of Technology; Wallace S. Sayre, 
Cornell University 

Secretary — Irving Sheffel, Veterans Administra- 
tion 


Conflicts and antagonisms between operating 
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officials and members of the staff (budget, per- 
sonnel, etc.) frequently interfere with the smooth 
functioning of organizational machinery. The 
source of these disturbing relationships fre- 
quently can be traced to the attitudes of the 
operators and the staff men with regard to their 
own roles in the organization and the roles as- 
sumed by members of the other group. To 
what extent does the behavior of the staff man 
correspond with his conception of his role? 
What steps can be taken to minimize staff-line 
friction? 

Staff members piously maintain that they 
possess the chief executive’s over-all perspective 
of the organization. They describe the operat- 
ing officials as men of limited vision who are 
interested in only their own narrow portions 
of the program. But the operating men paint a 
different picture. They see the staff man as the 
villain who is more concerned about technical 
perfectionism than about program objectives. 
Unfortunately, there is much truth in what the 
operators say. The myth that staff men are 
generalists who share the executive’s broad out- 
look on program is too infrequently supported 
by the behavior of budget and personnel men in 
real life. Torn between their loyalty to profes- 
sional codes and their loyalty to program goals, 
they often succumb to the former, and the 
program is the victim. 

Staff men cannot perform their functions 
through advisory action alone. They must 
exercise authority. But the manner in which 
that authority is asserted determines how it will 
be accepted by members of the line. The emo- 
tionally toned words “authority” and “‘control’’ 
arouse antagonism. It is better to sell staff 
functions as much as possible in terms of “‘serv- 
ice” and “‘advice.” 

Are the personality traits required for effec- 
tive staff work different from those found in 
successful operating officials? Where the op- 
erating officials are energetic and aggressive in 
asserting their demands, it may be necessary 
for staff members to have similar qualities in 
order to be effective. On the other hand, staff 
men are often most successful when they possess 
a greater “‘passion for anonymity” and are domi- 
nated less by drives for power than are the op- 
erating officials. 

Steps can be taken to improve cooperation 
between staff and line. Staff men should be 
given more program education. Operating 


officials should be oriented with regard to the 
contribution of the staff to organizational ac- 
tivities. Both staff and line officials should be 
encouraged to develop into generalists. In 
addition, there should be more rotation between 
line and staff positions. 

Fundamental questions concerning the role of 
staff technicians in organizational life deserve 
further study. Have members of the staff 
fraternity developed a large body of “artificial 
knowledge” which hinders rather than helps the 
operation of programs? Are there too many 
practicing staff officials who have only academic 
backgrounds and have no awareness of the 
problems faced by line officials? Are operating 
officials being forced to divert their attention 
from program problems in order to master 
specialized vocabularies with which to defend 
themselves from the staff technicians? These 
questions present a challenge to conscientious 
students of management who feel that the staff 
should justify its existence through constructive 
participation in the achievement of program 
goals. 


The Development of Top Level Executives 


Chairman — Herbert Emmerich, 
Public Administration Clearing House 


Participants — George B. Corless, Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey; L. W. Hoelscher, 
U. S. Bureau of the Budget; Otto L. Nelson, 
New York Life Insurance Company; Arthur 
Flemming, U. S. Civil Service Commission 


Secretary — Robert M. Hart, 
Central Intelligence Agency 


The unanswered questions bearing upon the 
identification of administrative aptitudes and the 
selection and development of people who will 
hold top administrative posts point up many 
other management needs. Organizations are 
generally not prepared to fill top level vacancies. 
Identification of organization, as well as job ob- 
jectives, is too often hazy and unresolved. The 
line of succession to top jobs needs clarification. 
Current approaches to an understudy program 
are only partially successful. Seniority is given 
undue weight in executive promotions. 

To achieve better. management, we must 
have better managers. Top officials in the pub- 
lic service in political posts are often appointed 
from private, professional, and commercial life, 
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but they are increasingly being sought from high 
level career men in the government itself. 
Within the service promotions to top executive 
positions tend to go to men of technical subject 
matter background. Is there also a place for 
the “generalist” in line operations? 

Although the techniques needed to develop 
better top level executives within the service 
do not vary greatly between industry and gov- 
ernment, this subject has much more attention 
in private organizations and in the military 
establishment than in the civil service. Analysis 
of job requirements and of the capabilities of 
individuals, and the process of matching the two, 
involve advance planning and continuous top 
level attention. Private companies watch the 
progress of potential executives and afford 
special training and experience opportunities 
to overcome deficiencies in promising people. 
Executive training may be afforded by job ro- 
tation, by assignment as understudy for an exe- 
cutive job, or by training either in specific sub- 
ject matter or for general development. 

Recruitment and early training of junior 
personnel as potential executives in the federal 
service have made advances, especially in con- 
nection with intern programs. A resistance to 
being “the man with his neck out” too often 
hampers individual growth toward positions 
involving decisionism. ~ 

Experimental work in testing for executive 
capacity is beginning to show promising results. 
Formal tests are being supplemented by individ- 
ual and group oral examinations, pre-service 
observation in varying situations, such as the 
“Shouse party,” and in-service observation of 
performance. The ancient Chinese concluded 
that a top civil servant requires more than a 
knowledge of poetry, music, and painting, and 
we, too, are beginning to perceive with more 
precision the elements required. 


Coordination of Grants-in-Aid at the Re- 
ceiving End 
Chairman — John F. Sly, Princeton University 


Participants — Leonard J. Calhoun, formerly of 
the staff of the Ways and Means Committee, 
U. S. House of Representatives; Wilbur J. 
Cohen, Social Security Administration; R. 
G. Deyton, State Budget Office of North 
Carolina; Joseph McLean, Princeton Uni- 
versity 


Secretary — Hazel Guffey, Bureau of the Budget 


The panel emphasized the need for coordinat- 
ing the programs of state agencies receiving 
federal funds in order to assure: 

1. Retention by the legislature of the policy- 
making responsibility for the state. 

2. The development of a balanced state pro- 
gram which takes into account all community 


* needs. 


3. The maintenance of equity with respect to 
salaries and other operating standarss, thereby 
preventing the eventual deterioration of state 
programs through the attraction of the most 
capable personnel to better paid federal-state 
programs. 

Some of the factors which make coordination 
difficult and operate against the development 
of a balanced state program are: 

1. Varying legislative mandates under which 
the programs operate, ranging from situations 
in which the entire federal responsibility is to 
divide and allocate funds, to situations in which 
the federal law specifies detailed standards under 
which the states shall operate or directs the 
federal agency to set such standards by rules and 
regulations. The problem is more acute when 
several federal agencies are involved in related 
programs. 

2. The categorical nature of the programs, 
which are established as a result of action by 
pressure groups, each interested in one particular 
program, and which then tend to develop vested 
interests intent on the perpetuation and im- 
provement of particular programs. 

3. The resistance of municipalities to state 
coordination with respect to those programs in 
which the federal and local governments deal 
directly. 

A minimum, but extremely important, de- 
gree of coordination is achieved in those states 
which require each state agency to submit its 
proposal for review by the Governor or his 
budget officer prior to its submittal to the federal 
agency. This can assure such basic coordina- 
tion as approval of the general policy by the 
state legislature, equity in salary rates, et cetera. 
Most states which have sought to achieve a bal- 
anced state program, however, have found that 
this minimum coordination is not enough; 
each program must be related to an over-all and 
comprehensive state program. Such a pro- 
gram is sought in some states through the estab- 
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lishment of a program planning staff to advise 
the Governor. In some states, such as North 
Carolina and New Jersey, the authority and 
responsibility of the planning body extend to the 
projects proposed by municipalities. 


The Top of the Departmental Pyramid 


Chairman — J. Donald Kingsley, Federal Secu- 
rity Agency 


Participants — Bernard L. Gladieux, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce; Arnold Miles, U. S. 
Bureau of the Budget; James Rowe, Com- 
mission on the Organization of the Executive 
Branch; Ralph Stohl, National Military 
Establishment 


Secretary — William Pincus, Commission on the 
Organization of the Executive Branch 


Departmental administration and the role 
and functioning of the Secretary are a major 
aspect of the functioning of the Presidency. 
Much attention has been devoted in recent 
years to the problems of managing the executive 
branch as they are reflected in the Presidency, 
and steps have been taken to strengthen that 
office. In the shadow of the Chief Executive 
the department or agency has remained the 
“uncharted sea” of administration and the de- 
partment or agency head “the forgotten man.” 
The department continues to be the weak link 
in the administrative chain. The Secretary 
needs to be strengthened to function more ef- 
fectively in his special relationship to the Presi- 
dent and to provide departmental leadership. 

The traditional centrifugal pulls on depart- 
mental administration exerted by the bureaus’ 
drive for autonomy present a formidable ob- 
stacle in the way of any effort to strengthen the 
Secretary’s position and authority. The essen- 
tially dispersive nature of our political system 
manifests itself in the executive departments in 
the Secretary’s lack of statutory authority neces- 
sary for departmental leadership and manage- 
ment as well as in restrictions on the exercise of 
the Secretary’s authority. In addition, various 
statutes burden the Secretary with a host of 
matters from which he needs to be freed in the 
interests of his over-all task. Added to these 
handicaps is the fact that the department head 
is the focal point for cumulative pressures rang- 
ing from day-to-day troubles passed up from 


bureaus to frequent crises which by their nature 
seem to fall to the lot of the Secretary. 

The creation of a position variously titled 
‘permanent under secretary” or “‘assistant secre- 
tary for administration” has been advocated 
in order to strengthen departmental leadership 
and management. A closer examination of 
these proposals indicates that not enough study 
has been made of certain basic factors. Ad- 
ministration and policy cannot be segregated 
at the departmental level. While it is necessary 
to strengthen the Secretary through provision 
of adequate staff it is undesirable to restrict un- 
duly his choice of policy aides. At the depart- 
mental level a delicate balance must be main- 
tained between the policy aides chosen by a 
particular Secretary and the contribution which 
can be made by the elevation of career staff to 
active participation in departmental leadership 
and management. 

A basic deficiency in the thinking concerning 
the strengthening of departmental administra- 
tion has been the over emphasis on management 
without relating it adequately to leadership. 
Perhaps too much attention has been focused on 
structural organization at the top of a depart- 
ment and not enough on other factors. In 
most departments the Secretary needs some of 
the authority which is now scattered throughout 
the constituent bureaus in order to be able to 
function properly. He needs staff to aid him in 
determining what informatien he has to have 
and how to get it. The older staff arms, such 
as budget and personnel, need to be strength- 
ened. At the same time the techniques which 
helped to develop them may afford clues to the 
development of the new kinds of staff which are 
required in the policy and program area. The 
Secretary also needs assistance in picking his 
principal leaders. Increased attention should 
be given to the problem of training staff for 
functioning at the departmental level — bring- 
ing people up as well asin. Over and above the 
common factors, it must be recognized that in 
staffing the top of a department it is necessary 
to take into account the peculiarities of the de- 
partment and the particular needs of the in- 
dividual who is the Secretary. 

The panel discussion and the general discus- 
sion which followed it indicated that there is a 
wealth of experience with these problems avail- 
able and waiting to be gathered and analyzed. 
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Should We Classify the Man or the Job? 


Chairman — Henry F. Hubbard, Federal Per- 
sonnel Council 


Participants — John F. Dirks, U. S. Civil Service 
Commission; G. Lyle Belsley, National 
Security Resources Board; James V. Ben- 
nett, U. S. Bureau of Prisons; Rowland Eg- 
ger, Columbia University 


Secretary — Janice C. Simpson, Federal Security 
Agency 


The general theory of civil service classifica- 
tion which characterizes American public per- 
sonnel administration puts rank — relative 
status —in the job;. some of the specialized 
corps, for example the military services, put 
rank in the man. 

The civil service classification systems have 
the advantage of relating the salary and rank 
given the employee to the relative contribution 
which he is currently making to the organiza- 
tion. In a properly administered classification 
system, changes in a position resulting from the 
capabilities of the individual who occupies it can 
be recognized and rewarded. The end product 
of classification — an organized record of the 
duties, responsibilities, and interrelationships of 
the positions in an organization — has many 
important uses beyond fixing the rank of the in- 
dividual positions. 

The system of putting rank in the man has the 
advantage of permitting flexible assignments of 
persons, facilitating an organized system for the 
development of individuals through assignments 
in terms of their needs for development. By 
promoting individual security, it increases the 
willingness of employees to transfer from one 
position to another. 

Putting rank in the man would eliminate the 
disadvantages of the classification system, elimi- 
nate the tedious and time-consuming task of 
assembling and recording information about the 
job, and permit greater recognition of diligence 
and ability to get along with people and to get 
things done. In practice, however, the rank- 
in-the-man system has usually fostered the de- 
velopment of a caste system and of a self-per- 
petuating elite. It has usually been successful 


in a caste-ridden society or in a closed society 
with homogeneous culture, education, and 
social interests. These disadvantages could be 
avoided if methods were worked out for develop- 


ing a large pool from which to draw candidates, 
a system for weeding out incompetents, and a 
method of selection which would prevent self 
perpetuation of an elite. 

Some method might be developed to utilize 
the advantages of the classification system with 
those of putting rank in the man, so that the 
classification structure might guide assignments 
without making it the exclusive determinant of 
status. 

In certain situations, for instance a new or- 
ganization where organizational plans and re- 
lationships are not yet worked out, assignment 
on the basis of rank and qualifications of the 
individual is feasible and, in some situations, 
administratively necessary. In a going organi- 
zation, however, the rank system results in ad- 
ministrative chaos. The civil service classifica- 
tion system in practice is far better for adminis- 
tration than the rank system. There are some 
limitations in the job classification system and 
some inflexibility, but its advantages outweigh 
its disadvantages. 


Special Districts and Their Effects on Gen- 
eral Government 


Chairman — Roscoe C. Martin, University of 
Alabama 


Participants — Lawrence L. Durisch, Tennessee 
Valley Authority; James W. Fesler, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina; Thomas L. Gaston, 
Soil Conservation Service; Victor Jones, 
Wesleyan University; Dorothy Schaffter, 
Library of Congress; Donald H. Webster, 
University of Washington; Edward W. Weid- 
ner, University of Minnesota 


Secretary — W. Roberts Parks, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics 


The luxuriant growth of special districts indi- 
cates that general governments have been ad- 
judged unsuited for carrying out a variety of 
special functions. The most common reasons 
for creating special districts were agreed to be: 

1. The boundaries of general governments 
often do not conform to the proper area for ad- 
ministering a special activity. The desire for 
tailored administrative areas was a guiding fac- 
tor in launching such varied special units as 
drainage, school, and soil conservation districts, 
and a special kind of special district — the TVA. 
But studies in Minnesota and elsewhere show 
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that districts are frequently geographically 
coterminous with a general government. 

2. Protagonists of such activities as roads, 
schools, housing, and conservation have held 
that general government, in view of its unsatis- 
factory administrative organization and be- 
havior, could not be entrusted with these func- 
tions. Special units were required “to free 
the activity from politics,” and to secure an ad- 
ministrative and promotional zeal that could 
not be had from general government’s official- 
dom. 

3. Constitutional and statutory debt and 
tax limitations have forced the creation of special 
districts. Such state-imposed financial rigidity 
encouraged the establishment of special dis- 
tricts in urban areas of Illinois and in rural areas 
of the Columbia Valley. Also, units such as 
road and school districts have often been created 
so that the particular activity might not have to 
compete with the activities of general govern- 
ment for public funds. 


The effects of special districts upon general 
government are not easily measured, but they 
were qualitatively appraised as follows: 

1. Special districts fragment the policy-form- 
ing and administrative functions of general 
government. Over-all financial and adminis- 
trative planning is impeded. 

2. Popular control is thwarted if the special 
districts are very many and very large. The 
electorate cannot watch a “multi-ring circus.” 
Special districts are likely to go unnoticed and 
unchecked. 

3. Creation of special districts enhances the 
difficulty of securing effective general govern- 
ment, for the establishment of these districts im- 
mediately relieves pressures and fragments 
loyalties. 


The cycle of thinking on special districts has 
been completed. Because of inadequacies in 
general government, creation of vigorous uni- 
purpose districts was once considered advisable. 
Now, most students of public administration 
think that special districts should be re-absorbed 
by general governments. But the science of 
public administration has not demonstrated how 
general government is to be made adequate for 
performing the composite of special functions 
for which it was formerly adjudged incompetent. 


The Improvement of Public Management 


Chairman — Harry H. Fite, U. S. Bureau of the 
Budget 


Participants — Weldon Cooper, University of 
Virginia; John D. Corcoran, Public Ad- 
ministration Service; Ralph R. Kaul, U. S. 
Army; Murray Nathan, New York State 
Health Department 

Secretary — Jack Koteen, Civil 

Board 


Aeronautics 


Setting the scene for the discussion, the chair- 
man delivered a “bill of complaints” against 
those who are entrusted with responsibility for 
the improvement of public management. There 
is inadequate performance in each of the four 
basic management areas: program planning 
and control, organization, procedure and meth- 
ods, and human relations. For example, in any 
large organization, a system of program plan- 
ning is necessary, yet many public organizations 
have not consciously developed such systems, 
have done only part of the job, or have done it 
badly. Again, agencies set up unnecessary 
organization units, or too many levels of organi- 
zation. If the role of staff groups is not prop- 
erly delineated they strangle line activities. 
Another frequent shortcoming is a reluctance 
to decentralize. Frequently procedural plan- 
ning is guilty of being aimless, cumbersome, 
expensive, nonrealistic, and unacceptable to 
operating personnel. In the area of human 
relations, the greatest resource for improving 
operations in any public agency lies in obtaining 
wholehearted cooperation from all staff mem- 
bers. Yet this source is virtually untapped. 
Often management is so concerned with the 
mechanical and physical aspects of operations 
that it fails to consider staff reactions and 
opinions. 

Ralph R. Kaul reviewed the progress and the 
problems encountered in the program planning 
activity of the Army. Essentially, this program 
consists of: (a) definition of objective and pro- 
gram, (b) progress reporting, (c) program 
analysis, (d) program control. Coordinating 
committees have been used extensively so that 
the experience of lower echelons may be brought 
to the attention of top management. Now the 
problem is how to coordinate the coordinating 
committees. The Department of the Army, 
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aided by private consultants, has begun to make 
progress in the program planning field. 

Utilizing examples gleaned primarily from 
the state and local level, Mr. Corcoran took 
to task both the laymen and legislators who 
distrust established organizations and advocate 
separate functions or agencies every time the 
need for a new activity arises. He also criticized 
sharply the extremists in management who be- 
come so intoxicated with or enamored of any 
single idea, technique, or terminology that they 
lose proper perspective. 

In a discussion of procedure on the city level 
Weldon Cooper stated that a major problem in 
many cities is the unwillingness of officials to 
experiment with new methods. 

Murray Nathan described the human ap- 
proach to management improvement, which 
applies equally to procedures, program plan- 
ning, or organization. Often the organization 
and methods examiner, busy with other aspects 
of his job, forgets about the human element. 


The Management of Our Operations 
Abroad 


Chairman — Lincoln Gordon, U. S. Department 
of State 


Participants — Paul H. Nitze, U. S. Department 
of State, Robert W. Hartley, Brookings Insti- 
tution, Edwin B. George, Dun and Brad- 
street : 


Secretary — Alfred Davidson, U. S. Department 
of State 


With the United States about to begin the 
most ambitious international rehabilitation pro- 
gram ever conceived, the problem of administer- 
ing that program successfully may spell the dif- 
ference between a healthy economy or a group of 
devastated countries which may fall an easy prey 
to totalitarian philosophy. 

Since the stakes are so high, it is of paramount 
importance that careful and considered thought 
be given to the form of the agency which will 
administer the European Recovery Program, 
the selection of the administrator, and the tying 
in of the activities of the special program with 
the day-to-day activities of other agencies here 
and abroad. 

The first consideration is program making, 


which involves the conversion of a global total 


-of materials and products into working pro- 


grams by commodities and by countries. For- 
eign groups must initiate and submit programs 
which will then be reviewed by a United States 
group. 

How can the functions of all the agencies en- 
gaged in this worldwide program be kept in 
harmony? Obviously, decisions and_alloca- 
tions can not be made independently. The 
harmonizing of the various interrelated func- 
tions of different agencies may be accomplished 
by (a) the establishment of interdepartmental 
committees, (b) the apportionment of personnel 
so as to strengthen the commodity divisions of 
other agencies, and (c) the establishment of 
effective liaison with the administrator of the 
new agency. 

The internal organization of the agency is 
of prime importance to the successful planning 
and execution of the program. Here the tradi- 
tional concept of staff and line must be con- 
siderably modified. The main job is over-all 
planning for the needs of each country within 
the framework of the whole program, yet all 
moves must be made in consultation with the 
European governments. Such problems as the 
psychological building up of these countries to 
overcome their traditional nationalism, the 
question of the extent to which new markets and 
industries will compete with the United States, 
and the need for incentive goods are all part of 
the staff planning job. 

Certain alternatives were offered in the or- 
ganization for ERP, (1) the agency can be or- 
ganized along commodity lines with country 
information being supplied by other agencies 
(primarily State) or (2) the primarily organiza- 
tional breakdown may be by country with 
commodity information supplied by staff groups. 

Perhaps the key to the success of the new 
organization is in the person and the personality 
of the administrator. He must induce ERP 
initiation and United States action. He will 
take abuse from other agencies, from Congress, 
and from both proponents and opponents of the 
program. His tasks will be to determine 
priorities within his own activities, to establish 
working relationship with other agencies, to 
establish his lines of operation in ERP, and to 
secure liaison personnel and personnel for a 
variety of specific tasks. 
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Intern Programs in the Public Service 


Chairman — H. Dewayne Kreager, U. S. De- 
partment of State 


Participants — Carl F. Filter, Department of the 
Army; Robert J. M. Matteson, Institute of 
Public Administration; Robert E. Quin, 
Borough of Lansdowne, Pennsylvania; Mar- 
garet Rommel, U. S. Bureau of the Census; 
James R. Watson, University of Puerto Rico; 
Norman Wengert, Tennessee Valley Author- 


ity. 
Secretary — Winston W. Crouch, University of 
California, Los Angeles 


The term “intern” was borrowed from the 
medical profession many years ago by Louis 
Brownlow when he was a city manager, to ex- 
plain to city councils the position of Institute 
of Public Administration trainees working with 
him. Today there are between twenty and 
twenty-five training programs operating on the 
internship principle, training approximately 200 
students annually. It is estimated that about 
2,000 persons have completed work in these 
programs. 

The panel was composed of six former interns 
representing the National Institute of Public 
Affairs, Civil Service Commission administra- 
tive intern program, Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, and the University of Pennsylvania Institute 
of State and Local Government. The seventh 
member directs an intern program for the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico. 

Internships vary in length from three months 
to a year. Some interns finance themselves, 
others are on the payroll of institutes or govern- 
ment agencies, and others have fellowships. 
The intership programs in the federal govern- 
ment emphasize full day-time training in govern- 
ment agencies coupled with an academic pro- 
gram after hours. State and local programs dis- 
cussed by the panel intersperse full-time field 
training between full-time academic sessions. 

Most intership plans emphasize broad train- 
ing and understanding of the climate of ad- 
ministration rather than specific techniques. 
Panel members felt that it is desirable to develop 
the administrative generalist rather than the 
technician. Intern programs are planned for 
small groups of young people who are carefully 
selected and trained; they apply their previous 
academic training and experience to practical 


governmental experience, rotating among sev- 
eral agencies or types of work. Training is 
planned around the individual’s interests and 
heavy emphasis is placed upon planned career 
objectives. Most persons chosen for intern 
training have a definite interest in public affairs, 
work well with people, are in the higher scholas- 
tic group of their schools, and are also interested 
in extracurricular activities. Methods used in 
selecting interns have contributed to the study 
of selection and recruitment for administrative 
posts in government. 

Every program discussed is aimed at improv- 
ing administrative performance within the gov- 
ernment by making available a group of care- 
fully selected and trained people Of the NIPA 
graduates, about two-thirds have continued in 
the public service. In the short time the Civil 
Service Commission’s administrative intern plan 
has operated, over half those completing the 
training have been up-graded, some moving as 
many as five grades. In each program the 
report was that the graduates continue a steady 
rise to positions of responsibility. 

To the question “Is there a tendency to create 
an intern caste system and does it raise a morale 
problem?” answers were (a) competition for 
appointment to administrative internships has 
helped morale, (b) interns go into the civil 
service via the regular channels and enjoy no 
special privileges, and (c) interns are selected 
on the basis of merit and go ahead on merit. 
The sense of fellowship with their companions- 
in-training has been an aid to morale. The 
Puerto Rico group trains on a project basis 
rather than emphasizing individual training. 

Training in the field as well as at headquarters 
is valuable to give an appreciation of operational 
problems. State, local, and regional programs 
have a strong point here, although in some in- 
stances field offices nominate selected employees 
for intern training in Washington or other head- 
quarters programs. In officially sponsored 
training, it is important to work out a system 
whereby small offices will not be forced to forego 
sending a qualified junior for internship training 
because it cannot afford to carry in its budget a 
pay item for an employee who is not doing pro- 
ductive work. It has been found useful for the 
personnel office to carry the item in its budget 
for training. 

Internship training must be carefully adminis- 
tered to operate successfully. It has proved 
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to be an excellent method to find and train 
outstanding talent for administrative service. 
The method has been adopted on every level 
of government. The number of programs now 
in operation indicate that this method has 
proved successful. 

The basic principles of administrative “know- 
how” gained through experience in any public 
service intern program are applicable at all 
levels of government — federal, state, and 
municipal. A considerable number of interns 
in the federal government have subsequently 
performed successfully in positions of responsi- 
bility for state and municipal governments. 
Accordingly, internship training may be con- 
sidered readily adaptable to the growing need 
for decentralization in government adminis- 
tration. 


Policy and Program Coordination 


Chairman — John D. Millett, Columbia Uni- 
versity 


Participants — Lt. Gen. LeRoy Lutes, National 
Military Establishment; James Q. Reber, 
U.S. Department of State; Harry N. Rosen- 
field, Federal Security Agency; Walton Sey- 
mour, U.S. Department of Interior 


Secretary — Lloyd Eno, Bureau of the Budget 


Each panel member described the efforts of 
his own agency to achieve policy and program 
coordination. The agencies involved were 
large and, generally speaking, made up of 
strong subordinate bureaus or offices with many 
autonomous characteristics. The discussion 
therefore tended to be pitched in terms of prob- 
lems of coordination among co-equals rather 
than a direct discussion of principles involved in 
policy and program formulation. 

The panel emphasized the use of inter- and 
intra-departmental committees as a mechanism 
for the coordination of policy and operating 
programs. The success of the committee de- 
vice, however, depends upon adequate machin- 
ery to back up committee work by documenting 
progress, spelling out issues, and generally sup- 
plying the necessary follow through. Commit- 
tees are particularly useful in resolving “‘atti- 
tude” types of questions. Working with speci- 
fics tends to provide common ground where 
“liberal” and “conservative” viewpoints, to 
quote one example, may get together. 


Experience with committees varied. The 
institutional and formal organizational setup 
in the National Military Establishment, with 
interlocking membership of the several boards 
and councils, holds promise for improving co- 
ordination between military departments. In 
contrast, the Federal Security Agency has found 
informal contacts at the working level to be 
fruitful and the current tendency is toward the 
temporary or ad hoc groups established to deal 
with specific problems as they arise. Generally 
speaking, one approach seeks to effect coordina- 
tion from the bottom up and the other is aimed 
at establishing a common frame of reference on 
basic issues which may then be implemented 
through conventional line channels. 

Another aspect of policy and program co- 
ordination was noted in the effort of the Interior 
Department to spearhead the formulation of 
broad national policy in specific natural resource 
fields. Bureau programs represent existing 
segments of these important problem areas 
which have been recognized to date, but the 
picture is incomplete from a departmental or 
national viewpoint. Through the device of a 
permanent program staff working with the 
several bureaus involved, a beginning is being 
made to bring into focus long-range needs and 
objectives and to chart the action programs 
necessary for accomplishment. 

This approach is appealing to bureau people 
since it provides the perspective lacking in the 
past to give full meaning and purpose to their 
activities. The role of the program staff in this 
evaluation process is that of keeping bureau in- 
terest and discussion headed in the right direc- 
tion and generally serving as the coordinating 
agency in the equation. 

The consensus of the panel was well sum- 
marized by Luther Gulick who, speaking from 
the floor, said that people tend to seek coordina- 
tion to further their own programs, to resist it 
otherwise. Central purpose is the important 
thing. If people think alike, coordination is 
easy. Coordination results through desire for 
greater achievement and this opportunity for 
accomplishment of larger purpose is provided by 
total agency objectives. 


E Pluribus Unum at the Grass Roots 


Chairman — William A. Minor, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 
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Participants — Carl H. Chatters, Northwestern 
University; Representative Clifford R. Hope, 
U. S. House of Representatives; H. C. Ram- 
sower, Ohio State Extension Service; Dean 
Snyder, Federal Security Agency; James E. 
Taylor, Klein and Saks; John O. Walker, 
Council on Intergovernmental Relations 


Secretary — Merrill R. Goodall 


The panel developed instances of need for 
federal-state-local coordination, then turned to 
means for achieving it. A surprising number of 
examples cited accomplishment of excellent re- 
lations. The discussion clearly indicated that 


effective pressure for coordination can start in 
the local community and that many weaknesses 
can be eliminated by intelligent effort there. 
This effort is most effective where it deals with a 
clearly defined problem or need of the com- 
munity. No single formula for federal-state- 
local coordination can be framed. Problems 
vary with circumstance, and solutions must be 
formed on a case basis. Common housing for 
agencies can help. Chief emphasis on the pos- 
sibilities of structural changes in organization 
was presented in terms of a Department of Agri- 
culture proposal for better coordination of its 
field activities. 








News of the Society 





THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The American Society for Public Adminis- 
tration held its annual conference at the Statler 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday, March 12-14, 1948. The regis- 
tration was 570 — by far the largest number 
ever registered at an annual meeting of the 
Society. 

A general session was held each morning and 
three simultaneous sessions each afternoon. 
Brief summaries of these sessions, prepared by 
members of the Washington Chapter serving 
as secretaries, appear on other pages of this 
issue of the Review. The annual business meet- 
ing was held Friday evening, followed by a 
smoker. Entertainment for the smoker was 
provided by The Singing Squires, a barbershop 
quartet of Washington, D. C. Members of the 
quartet are Lew Sims, tenor, Bill Shanahan, 
lead, Dean Snyder, baritone, and Elton Wool- 
pert, bass. 

Newly elected officers and Council members 
of the Society are: 


President — John J. Corson, circulation di- 
rector, The Washington Post 


Vice President — Emery E. Olson, dean, school 
of public administration, University of 
Southern California 


Council Members — Eldon L. Johnson, dean of 
Graduate School, University of Oregon 
Gladys M. Kammerer, associate professor 

of political science, University of Ken- 
tucky 
Byron Mitchell, chief field representative, 
Bureau of the Budget, Dallas, Texas 
Barbara Stuhler, intern, National Institute 
of Public Affairs, University of Virginia 


The President and the Vice President are 
elected for a period of one year; three new 
members of the Council, Gladys M. Kammerer, 
Byron Mitchell, and Barbara Stuhler, for three 
years, through 1950 or until the next annual 
meeting thereafter may be held; and Eldon L. 


Johnson for one year to finish the unexpired 
term of Herman Kehrli, resigned. Leonard D. 
White as past president automatically becomes a 
member of the Council. 


The Editorial Board for 1948 is as follows: 


Editor-in-Chief — Rowland Egger, Bureau of 
Public Administration, University of Vir- 
ginia 
Board Members — Lynton K. Caldwell, pro- 
fessor of government, Maxwell School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse 
University 
Lincoln Gordon, associate professor of busi- 
ness administration, Harvard Business 
School 

Lee S. Greene, professor of political science, 
University of Tennessee 

Fritz Morstein Marx, U. S. Bureau of the 
Budget 

Richard O. Niehoff, U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission 

Lloyd M. Short, director, Public Adminis- 
tration Center, University of Minnesota 

John A. Vieg, department of government, 
Pomona College 


The Council adopted a budget for the year 
1948 in the amount of $23,000. In order to 
meet this budget the Public Administration 
Clearing House has again made a subvention 
to the Society —this year in the amount of 
$2,400. The subvention in 1947 was $3,600. 
The Society is progressing steadily toward its 
goal of being self-supporting but must continue 
to increase its membership in order to achieve 
that goal. 

The Council considered at some length the 
desirability of increasing the membership dues. 
Dues of most membership organizations have 
been increased during the past several years in 
order to meet higher printing and other costs. 
It was finally decided to keep the present low 
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rates in the hope that they would attract a 
large number of new members. This decision 
puts on every member of the Society an obliga- 
tion to bring new members into the Society. 

The next annual Conference of the Society 
was fixed for Washington, D. C., in March, 
1949. The Council is aware of the desirability 
of holding annual meetings elsewhere and the 
possibilities of a number of other locations were 
discussed. It was the consensus, however, that 
no other city can expect to draw as large an at- 
tendance as Washington. The Council asked 
its Executive Committee to explore the feasibil- 
ity of holding one or more regional meetings 
outside Washington during the year, possibly in 
conjunction with the meetings of related or- 
ganizations. 

Mr. Emmerich reported to the Council on 
the three international congresses he and other 
members of the Society attended in the summer 
of 1947: the 8th International Management 
Congress in Stockholm, July 3-8; the 7th In- 
ternational Congress of Local Authorities in 
Paris, July 6-12; and the 7th International Con- 
gress of Administrative Sciences in Berne, 
July 22-30. 

The Society in 1946 became a member of the 
National Management Council, which in turn 
is the American member of the International 
Committee of Scientific Management (Comite 
International d’Organisation Scientifique) 
which sponsored the Management Congress in 
Stockholm. Society representatives appointed 
to attend regular meetings of the National 
Management Council were Dr. Simon Millner 
and alternate John Burton (appointed 1946 to 
serve through 1947); Carl H. Chatters and al- 
ternate Ordway Tead (appointed 1946 to serve 
through 1948); and John D. Millett and alter- 
nate Walter R. Sharp (appointed 1947 to serve 
through 1949). 

The Society in 1946 became an association 
member of the American Committee for the 
International Union of Local Authorities, which 
is broadly representative of organizations of local 
and state government officials and government 
jurisdictions and university bureaus of research 
in public administration. Sherman S. Shep- 
pard served as representative of the Society on 
the Committee in 1947. 

The Society in 1947 became a collective (asso- 
ciation) member of the International Institute 
of Administrative Sciences, and the American 


Section of the Institute became a standing com- 
mittee of the Society. Leonard D. White served 
as chairman of the American Section in 1947. 
Herbert Emmerich represented the Society as a 
collective member of the Institute at the Inter- 
national Congress of Administrative Sciences 
in Berne in July 1947. He also represented the 
American Section at that meeting. Mr. White 
was elected an honorary vice president and Mr. 
Emmerich a vice president of the Institute at the 
Berne Congress. Donald C. Stone was ap- 
pointed chairman of a committee on administra- 
tive practices. 

The Council adopted a resolution of apprecia- 
tion of the services of Mrs. Hazel Jackson who 
resigned as secretary-treasurer as of January 1, 
1948. 

The Council adopted a vote of thanks to Don 
K. Price and the members of the Program Com- 
mittee, Patterson H. French, Lewis H. Rohr- 
baugh, and Elton D. Woolpert, for the excellent 
conference program that they developed. 

The membership meeting gave a rising vote 
of thanks to the retiring President, Leonard D. 
White, in recognition of his activities in more 
than doubling the number of chapters and in 
greatly increasing the membership of the So- 
ciety. It gave a rising vote of thanks to Louis 
Brownlow, who retired from the Council, for 
his great contribution over the years to the 
affairs of the Society. 

The annual report of the secretary-treasurer 
for the year ending December 31, 1947, showed 
a total enrollment of 3,339 — a net increase of 
438 for the year. New members during the 
year 1947 numbered 896; the number of per- 
sons resigning or dropped for nonpayment of 
dues was 458. The net gain was therefore 438. 
Approximately 50 per cent of those dropped 
from the roster were persons employed by the 
federal government. Of the new members, 
approximately 50 per cent were regular or sus- 
taining members, 33 per cent junior members, 
and 17 per cent library or agency subscribers. 
Sustaining members increased from 28 to 51. 
Of the 3,339 enrollments as of December 31, 
1947, 2,143 were regular members, 457 junior 
members, 51 sustaining members, and 688 li- 
brary or agency subscribers. Gains in mem- 
bership came largely as a result of (1) nomina- 
tion of new members by old members and (2) 
increased chapter activities. 
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Since its establishment, the enrollment figures 
of the Society have been as follows: 


Enrollments 
Year Ending Net 
Dec. 31 ~— Total New Resigned Increase 

1940 1209 
1941 1927 832 114 718 
1942 2052 563 438 125 
1943 2055 493 490 3 
1944 2125 443 373 70 
1945 2500 653 278 375 
1946 2901 724 323 401 
1947 3339 896 458 438 


Enrollments as of the date of the membership 
meeting, March 12, 1948, were 3,519. 

As of March 4, 1948, the Society had 115 
members or subscribers located in the following 
countries or territories outside of the continental 
United States: Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, Ar- 
gentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
China, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
England, France, Germany, Greece, Guatemala, 
India, Jamaica, Mexico, New Zealand, Norway, 
Palestine, Poland, Philippine Islands, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Syria, Tunisia, U.S.S.R., Union 
of South Africa, Uruguay. 

Thirteen new Chapters of the Society were 
established during 1947, bringing the total 
number of Chapters at the end of the year to 30. 
As of March 12, 1948, the number was 39, of 
which 11 were university Chapters. 

During the year President Leonard D. White 
visited some 20 Chapters, conferring with officers 
and members on ways of furthering Chapter 
activities and interests. He was largely in- 
strumental in establishing new Chapters and 
was present at a number of organization meet- 
ings. He wrote a monthly letter to Chapter 
presidents in which he reported Chapter progress 
and general Society news of interest to Chapters. 

An important feature of the conference was 
the dinner and discussion session for Chapter 
representatives, Council members, and central 
secretariat. Some 23 Chapters were repre- 
sented at the session. Participants had an op- 
portunity to exchange points of view and to 
learn of ways to be of mutual assistance. At this 
meeting, as well as at the membership meeting, 
the point was stressed that the strength of the 
Society lies largely in the strength of the Chap- 
ters. 


Chapters as of March 12, 1948, were as follows 
(year of establishment in parentheses) : 


Alabama (1941) 
California 

Pomona (1948) 

Sacramento (1940) 

San Francisco Bay Area (1941) 

Southern California (1940) 

University of California (Berkeley, 1947) 

University of California (Los Angeles, 1947) 

University of Southern California (1947) 
Colorado (1948) 

Connecticut (1946) 
Washington, D. C. (1940) 
Georgia (1948) 

Hawaii (1948) 

Illinois 

Chicago (1940) 

Roosevelt College (1947) 

University of Chicago (1947) 

Indiana University (1947) 
Kentucky (1946) 

New Orleans (1948) 
Massachusetts (1941) 
Michigan 

Detroit (1948) 

University of Michigan (1947) 
Minnesota (1940) 
New Jersey (1947) 
New York 

Capital District 

Troy, 1944) 

New York Metropolitan (1940) 

Syracuse University (1947) 
University of North Carolina (1948) 
Oregon (1945) 

Philadelphia Regional (1947) 
Tennessee (1947) 
Dallas (1948) 
Utah (1941) 
Virginia (1940) 
Washington State (1947) 
Wisconsin (1946) 
Milwaukee (1948) 
Puerto Rico (1946) 
University of Puerto Rico (1947) 


Arrangements with the Vermont Printing 
Company, Brattleboro, Vermont, which began 
the printing of Public Administration Review with 
the first issue of 1947, have been entirely satis- 
factory. Costs of printing and distributing the 
Review were somewhat higher than in earlier 


(Albany, Schenectady, 
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years ($4,802.62 in 1947 as compared with 
$4,283.99 in 1946). The increase was due in 
part to higher printing costs and in part to the 
increased number of copies printed. 

In 1947 the Review carried 25 articles and 14 
essay-reviews. Essay-reviews in most instances 
were comparable in content to articles. Sub- 
ject matter included problems in local, state, 
national, and international administration, the 
administration of occupied territory, the de- 
velopment of administrative personnel, and ad- 
ministrative theory. 

The income of the Society in 1947 was 
$19,980.43 and disbursements were $19,481.48, 
leaving a balance as of December 31, 1947 of 


$498.95. The Council in approving the budget 
for 1947 authorized the expenditure of up to 
$1,500 from accumulated surplus. It proved 
unnecessary to use any surplus; instead it was 
possible to add the small unexpended balance 
of the year’s income to surplus. Surplus as of 
December 31, 1947, was $10,328.92. Income 
received during 1947 which is applicable to 
1948 operations amounted to $5,969.25. There 
was thus a total of surplus and deferred income 
at the end of the year of $16,298.17. These 
balances were held in cash, of which approxi- 
mately two-thirds was on deposit in savings 
accounts and one-third on deposit in a com- 
mercial account. 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION STATEMENT OF 
INCOME, DISBURSEMENTS, AND 
BALANCE FOR THE YEAR ENDED 


DECEMBER 31, 1947 


Earned Income: ' 
Membership and Sub- 
scriptions 


Senior Members $ 9,214.75 


Junior Members 868.50 
Sustaining Members 437.50 
Subscriptions. 3,100.00 
Total $13,620.75 
Sales of Journal 1,467.31 
Sales of Reprints 107.19 
Journal Advertising 249.75 
Miscellaneous Income 141.68 
Conference Income 793.75 
Subvention from 
Public Administra- 
tion Clearing House 3,600.00 


Total Earned Income $19,980.43 


Disbursements 
General Operations 


Personal Services $ 8,532.05 


Telephone and Tele- 
graph 

Stationery and Sup- 
plies 

Postage and Express 

Mailing Charges 

Printing and Mimeo- 
graphing 

Annual and Other 
Services 

Accounting Service 

Conference Expense 

Travel Expense 

Advertising 

Building Service Fee 


263.11 


927.01 
670.54 
763.29 


442.50 


407.17 
540.00 
967.27 
367.92 

30.00 
768.00 


Total $14,678.86 


Public Administration Review 


Commissions $ 33.72 
Postage and Express 188.61 
Mailing Charges 75.39 
Printing 4,378.10 
Reprints 126.80 

Total $ 4,802.62 


Total Disbursements $19,481.48 


Excess of Earned Income 
over Disbursements $ 498.95 


Balance carried forward January 1, 


1947 $ 9,829.97 
Excess of Earned Income over Dis- 
bursements, 1947 498.95 


Balance at December 31, 1947 $10,328.92 


Deferred Income (dues paid in 1947 
applicable to 1948) 5,969.25 
Total Balance and Deferred Income $16,298.17 


Represented by 


Cash in Banks $16,253.17 
Petty Cash Fund 10.00 


Accounts Receivable 35.00 


Total Cash and Receivables $16,298.17 
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CHAPTER NEWS 
California—San Francisco Bay Area 


On January 16, the Bay Area Chapter met at 
the University of California, Berkeley, for a 
panel discussion of “Land Use Planning and the 
Urban Fringe.” Moderator of the panel was 
L. Deming Tilton, planning consultant and lec- 
turer in planning at the University of California. 
Panel members were John G. Marr, city plan- 
ning engineer, Oakland Planning Commission; 
Samuel E. Bickers, city manager, Vallejo; 
Michael H. Antonacci, director of planning, 
City of San Jose; Sidney Williams, San Fran- 
cisco City Planning Commission; and V. B’ 
Stanbery, area development division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, San _ Francisco. 
Forty-two members were in attendance. 


California—University of Southern California 


On February 20, thirty-five members of the 
University of Southern California Chapter 
heard a panel discussion on “Methods of Ad- 
vancement and Personal Attitudes for Success 
in the Public Service.”” Members of the panel 
were Howard J. McMurray, professor of politi- 
cal science, Occidental College; H. P. Petrie, 
chief, administrative services, Los Angeles 
County Civil Service Commission; and Merrill 
Butler, deputy engineer, bureau of engineering, 
Los Angeles City Department of Public Works. 


Connecticut 


Francis W. Russell, executive secretary of the 
Joint Committee of Connecticut Mental Hospi- 
tals, addressed a dinner meeting of the Connecti- 
cut Chapter on January 27. His topic was 
“Fair and Unfair Attacks on our State Psy- 
chiatric Institutions.” 


District of Columbia 


On February 13, members of the Washington, 
D. C. Chapter heard Byron Price, assistant 
secretary general in charge of administrative 
and financial services, United Nations, speak on 
“International Administration — Progress Re- 
port.” 


Georgia 


The Georgia Chapter of the Society was or- 
ganized on March 8. The following officers 


Me] 


were elected: President — Lynwood M. Hol- 
land, associate professor of political science and 
director of the public administration program, 
Emory University; Vice President —C. O. Em- 
merick, deputy regional director of the. Fifth 
United States Civil Service Region; Secretary- 
Treasurer — Mrs. Ruth S. Knight, executive 
secretary of the Fulton County Civil Service 
Board. 


Kentucky 


On March 17 the Kentucky Chapter met in 
Louisville to hear Allan Trout and Ed Edstrom 
of the Courier-Journal discuss the view the press 
has of administrators. 

The new secretary of the Kentucky Chapter is 
Beulah Pardue, State Department of Revenue, 
State Office Building, Frankfort, Kentucky. 


Louisiana—New Orleans 


The organization meeting of the New Orleans 
Chapter of the Society was held on January 22, 
with an attendance of 42 persons. The pro- 
gram for the first meeting was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the service ratings in public employ- 
ment.- 


Michigan—Detroit 


After two preliminary meetings, the second 
of which was addressed by Leonard D. White 
on March 23, the Detroit group formally es- 
tablished a chapter and elected the following 
officers: President — Edward L. Cushman, pro- 
fessor of public administration and director of 
the Institute of Industrial Relations, Wayne 
University; Council Members — Frank M. Mc- 
Laury, deputy city controller, City of Detroit; 
Robert Steadman, professor of government, 
Wayne University; O. K. Fjetland, state di- 
rector, Michigan State Employment Service; 
Charles M. Meyer, assistant secretary and chief 
examiner, Civil Service Commission; Richard 
A. Ware, Bureau of Governmental Research; 
and Louis L. Friedland, professor of govern- 
ment. 


Michigan—University. of Michigan 


On February 25 Leonard D. White, professor 
of public administration at the University of 
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Chicago, spoke to the Michigan Chapter in Ann 
Arbor on the work of the Loyalty Review Board. 


Minnesota 


Thirty-five members and guests of the Min- 
nesota Chapter met on January 29 to hear a 
discussion of “‘Administering Three New State 
Departments.” Speakers were J. W. Clark, di- 
rector of the Department of Business Research 
and Development; Stuart Rothman, housing 
director for the State of Minnesota; and A. 
Whittier Day, director, Youth Conservation 
Commission. 

Election of officers for 1948 was held at this 
meeting. In addition to the president and 
secretary, reported in the Winter issue, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Vice President — 
J. W. Clark; Council Members — Harold Hen- 
derson, executive secretary, Minnesota Institute 
of Governmental Research; Orville Peterson, 
attorney for the League of Minnesota Muni- 
cipalities; and Eckart Wipf, Branch Personnel 
Office, Veterans Administration. 


New Jersey 


The second regular meeting of the New Jersey 
Chapter was held March 25 in Princeton, with 
85 persons present. The meeting featured a 
talk by Don K. Price, associate director, Public 
Administration Clearing House, who spoke on 
“The Nature of the Office of the Chief Execu- 
tive.” 


New York—Capital District 


Members of the Capital District Chapter met 
on March 9 for a discussion of ““The Role of the 
Advisory Board in Public Administration.” 
Speakers were Herman Gray, chairman of State 
Advisory Council on Placement and Unem- 
ployment Insurance; Raymond Huston, deputy 
commissioner of social welfare; and William J. 
Ronan, director of the graduate division for 
public service, New York University. 


New York—Metropolitan Area 


Louis Yavner addressed the Metropolitan 
Area Chapter on “The Recent Study of City 
Departments,” at its meeting on February 17. 
Mr. Yavner was formerly commissioner of in- 


vestigations and director of the study of city de- 
partments by the Citizens’ Budget Commission. 

Officers for 1948 were elected as follows: 
President — John Murtagh, commissioner of in- 
vestigations; Vice President — William Ronan, 
director of the graduate division for public 
service, New York University; Secretary- Treasurer 
— Ruth Weintraub, Hunter College; Council 
Members — Dr. Margaret Barnard, director of 
district health administration of the Department 
of Health; A. B. Shavelson, division of place- 
ment and unemployment, State Department of 
Labor; and George Cohron, Federal Social 
Security Board. 


North Carolina—University of North Carolina 


The University of North Carolina Chapter 
was organized at a meeting February 16. The 
following officers were elected: President — 
Donald Hayman; Vice President — George H. 
Deming; Council Members — Nathalie Georgia; 
Dr. E. G. McGavran, dean of the School of Pub- 
lic Health; and P. W. Wager, professor of 
political science. 


Ohio—Cleveland 


At its organization meeting March 31, the 
Cleveland chapter elected the following officers: 
President — Norton Long, Cleveland College; 
Vice President — D. D. Messmer, Social Security 
Administration; Council Members — Joseph H. 
Crowley, chief counsel, City of Cleveland; Guy 
C. Larcom, Jr., Cleveland Citizens’ League; 
Orin C. Rogers, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce; John S. Canterbury, U. S. Navy De- 
partment; and Robert H. Rawson, Cleveland 
College and Empire Plan Co. The Council 
appointed Lee Wachtel as Secretary-Treasurer 
of the local chapter. 

The chapter decided to hold nine regular 
monthly meetings each year, and not to meet 
during the summer months. 


Oregon 


Members of the Oregon Chapter heard a 
panel discussion of “Higher Education and 
Government Cooperation in Public Service 
Training in Oregon” at a dinner meeting on 
January 22. Panel members were H. J. An- 
drews, regional forester, U. S. Forest Service; 
J. F. Cramer, dean, General Extension Service, 
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Oregon System of Higher Education; Robert A. 
Finlayson, city manager, Oregon City; Leon D. 
Epstein, professor of political science, University 
of Oregon; and Robert Johnson, director, 
Oregon State Civil Service Commission. 

At this meeting officers for 1948 were elected 
as follows: President — Eldon L. Johnson, dean 
of the Graduate School, University of Oregon; 
Vice President — Joe J. King, chief, administra- 
tive management, Portland Office, Farmers 
Home Administration; Council Members — John 
F. Richardson, Jr., chief, budget and adminis- 
trative planning, Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion; Carl Johnson, personnel officer, Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation; Robert Johnson, 
director, Oregon State Civil Service Commission ; 
Charles McKinley, professor of political science, 
Reed College; Dean Seeger, city manager, Eu- 
gene, Oregon. 


Pennsylvania—Philadelphia Regional 


Chapter officers who are considering programs 
for the coming year may be interested in the 
experience of the Philadelphia Regional Chap- 
ter during 1947-48. The Philadelphia program 
group planned well in advance a succession of 
seminar-like meetings, integrated over the period 
of a year. The topics were all related to one 
another and constituted a chain of developed 
material. They also related to the day-by-day 
work of the members, who for the most part are 
mature public officials. The general subject 
for the 1947-48 season, which included seven 
meetings, was personnel administration. At- 
tendance varied from 50 to 75. Chapter mem- 
bers voted for administrative management as 
the general topic for the 1948-49 season, to be- 
gin in October. 

The type of speaker selected and the styling 
of the topics are illustrated in the following 
schedule: 

“Service Ratings: How to Reconcile Their 
Practice and Theory in a Government Agency,” 
Robert P. Wray, deputy secretary, Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Assistance. 

“Incentives for Employees: How to Devise 
and Apply Them,” Perry M. Oliver, formerly 
director of administration services in the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service. 

“Compensation Schedules: How to Adjust 
Them to Unsettled Economic Conditions,” 


John D. Gill, economist and director, Atlantic 
Refining Company, Philadelphia. 

“Grievances and Employee Organizations: 
How to Deal with Them,” Bennet F. Schauffler, 
regional director, National Labor Relations 
Board. 

“Promotions: How to Make Them Con- 
tribute to Efficiency and Also Conserve Morale,” 
William P. Sailer, Executive director, Philadel- 
phia County Board of Assistance. 

“Recruitment: How to Relate It to the Vari- 
ous Conditions in Public Employment,” Charles 
P. Messick, chief examiner and secretary, New 
Jersey Civil Service Commission. 

“In-Service Training: How to Relate It to 
All Levels of Competence,” Sanford Bates, 
commissioner, New Jersey Department of In- 
stitutions and Agencies. 


Tennessee 


The Tennessee Chapter has elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the year 1948: President — 
Lee S. Greene, head of the Department of Politi- 
cal Science and director of the Bureau of Public 
Administration, the University of Tennessee; 
Vice President — Donald W. Jackson, research 
assistant to the executive secretary, Tennessee 
Taxpayers Association;  Secretary-Treasurer — 
Eleanor Keeble, executive secretary of local or- 
ganizations, Bureau of Public Administration, 
University of Tennessee. 


Utah 


The Utah Capter at its meeting January 29 
elected officers as follows: President — G. Homer 
Durham, chairman, Department of Political 
Science, University of Utah; Vice President — 
Tom McCoy, executive secretary, Utah Munici- 
pal League; Secretary-Treasurer—Leray S. 
Howell, merit system supervisor, state of Utah; 
Council Members —H. Byron Mock, regional 
administrator, Bureau of Land Management; 
Henry R. Pearson, director, Utah Foundation; 
B. L. Flanagan, director, Department of Em- 
ployment Security; Frank H. Jonas, Utah 
Legislative Council. Mr. Flanagan led a dis- 
cussion of federal-state relations at this meeting. 

At the meeting on February 26, G. Homer 
Durham led a discussion on “Resources in 
Government.” 
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The International Institute of Administrative 
Sciences has resumed the publication of the 
Revue International des Sciences Administratives and 
is soliciting subscriptions. ‘These should be sent 
to the Secretary General of the Institute, M. 
Edmond Lesoir, at rue Juliette Wytsman, 47, 
Brussels, Belgium. The subscription price to 
members of the Institute is 220 Belgian francs, 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION REVIEW 


to non-members 250 Belgian francs. 

The Proceedings of the Seventh International 
Congress of Administrative Sciences held at 
Berne, Switzerland, in July, 1947, is being 
printed by the Swiss Committee and may be ob- 
tained through the Swiss embassy and Swiss 
consul.ites in the United States at a price of 
about $9.50. 








Widely acclaimed 
and adopted 


ELEMENTS of PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


By FRITZ MORSTEIN MARX and COLLABORATORS 


THIS uniquely authoritative and practical text 
has been adopted by such leading colleges and 
universities as Ohio State University, University 
of California, Cornell University, Stanford Uni- 
versity, New York University, University of 
——— University of Chicago, and many 
others. 


THE principal aim of its searching analysis is 
to o~— the reader’s understanding of the mod- 
ern administrative process as an integral phase 
of contem civilization. The discussion is as 
lucid as it is authoritative, exploring the range of 
controlling institutional factors and the variables 
of administrative behavior. 


“An excellent book that clearly portrays the administrative procedure in gov- 


ernment.” 
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—William R. Spriegel, Northwestern University 


“The most complete text in its field. A marvel of organization.” 
—Morley Ayearst, New York University 
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“Very good. The viewpoints of experts in particular phases give it an advan- 


tage over the usual textbook.” 


—Paul C. Bartholomew, University of Notre Dame 


637 pages 6" x9” 


Send for your examination copies today! 
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